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PURPOSE   AND   PROCEDURE   OF  THE   STUDY 

This  report  presents  the  prehminary  results  of  an  economic  study 
of  the  prune  industry  of  Oregon  and  Washington.  The  purpose  of 
this  study  was  to  obtain  and  analyze  the  economic  facts  regarding 
the  industry  as  an  aid  to  planning  a  better  program  of  production 
and  marketing. 

This  study  was  undertaken  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  ^  at  the 
request  of  the  prune  growers,  cooperative  associations  that  market 
prunes,  other  packers  and  distributors  of  prunes,  the  agricultural 
experiment  station  and  extension  department  of  the  Oregon  Agri- 
cultural College,  and  various  business  interests  in  the  prune  area 
of  Oregon  and  Washington. 

Prices  received  for  much  of  the  1926  crop  were  but  little  more 
than  the  cash  outlay'  for  harvesting  and  orchard  operation.     Grow- 

1  The  study  upon  which  this  report  is  based  was  made  by  the  staff  of  the  Division  of  Cooperative  Mar- 
keting under  the  direction  of  Chris  L.  Christensen.  Credit  is  due  to  L.  A.  Wheeler,  associate  agricultural 
economist,  foreign  section,  Division  of  Statistical  and  Historic*al  Research,  for  the  sections  of  this  report 
that  deal  with  foreign  demand  and  competition;  and  to  R.  G.  Hill,  marketing  specialist,  grades  and  stand- 
ards section,  Division  of  Fruits  and  \'egerables,  for  assistance  in  the  market  analysis. 

Other  divisions  of  the  bureau  contributing  to  this  study  are  the  Divisions  of  Farm  Management  and 
Costs,  Statistical  and  Historical  Research,  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  and  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 
The  New  York  Food  Research  Council  has  also  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  the  report. 
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ers  in  certain  sections  and  some  growers  throughout  this  producing 
area  for  several  years  have  not  been  obtaining  from  their  prunes 
returns  sufficient  to  operate  their  farms  and  orchards  and  maintain 
their  customary  standard  of  living.  The  fact  that  in  some  of  these 
sections  prunes  are  the  major  source  of  farm  income  has  made  the 
unsatisfactory  economic  condition  of  these  growers  of  great  con- 
cern to  all  other  business  interests  in  those  communities. 

Various  efforts  have  been  made  to  perfect  marketing  machiner}^ 
Avhich  would  improve  the  situation.  Many  plans  have  been  sug- 
gested in  recent  months.  Growers,  farm  and  business  leaders,  and 
packers  have  all  been  attempting  to  work  out  a  program  of  produc- 
tion, packing,  and  marketing  that  would  aid  in  the  improvement 
of  the  situation  for  all  concerned. 

In  order  to  obtain  facts  which  might  aid  in  formulating  such  a 
program  the  preset  study  resolved  itself  into  these  principal  lines  of 
analysis:  '^ 

(1)  A  study  of  the  markets  for  prunes,  both  domestic  and  foreign. 

(2)  Determination  of  the  factors  that  influence  the  consumption 
of  prunes  in  general  and  of  prunes  from  Oregon  and  Washington  in 
particular. 

(3)  A  study  of  the  present  and  probable  future  output  of  prunes 
from  these  North  Pacific  States. 

(4)  Consideration  of  the  factors  affecting  the  production  of  prunes 
in  this  and  competing  areas. 

All  available  statistical  material  relating  to  production,  distribu- 
tion, prices,  and  consumption  was  assembled,  analyzed,  and  studied. 
A  census  w^as  made  of  prune  production  in  Oregon  and  Washington, 
including  the  number  of  trees  of  each  age  and  variety,  yields,  sales 
of  crop,  trends  of  yield  and  production,  and  other  facts  relating  to 
producing  conditions  and  the  relative  importance  of  prunes  in  the 
farm  organization  of  the  area. 

Several  prune  packers  made  available  their  records  of  sales  for 
past  years  to  enable  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  analyze  the 
distribution  of  the  crops  to  the  principal  markets  and  to  determine 
what  changes  were  occurring  in  the  markets.  Throughout  the  study 
most  of  the  packers  have  given  full  cooperation  and  have  supplied 
much  information  of  a  confidential  nature  which  was  essential  for  a 
thorough  anah^sis  of  the  situation. 

The  agricultural  experiment  station  and  the  extension  department 
of  the  Oregon  Agricultural  College  contributed  information  and  assist- 
ance in  several  phases  of  the  study. 

It  should  be  stated  here  that  prunes  grown  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west are  of  two  varieties,  ItaHan  and  Petite,  the  latter  of  which  is 
the  variety  of  prunes  commonly  grown  in  California  and  known  as 
Agen  French  prunes  or  Petite  prunes.  Very  few  Italian  prunes  are 
grown  for  drying  purposes  outside  of  Oregon  and  Washington.  In 
the  trade  Italian  prunes  are  commonly  known  as  Oregon  prunes, 
although  somxC  of  them  are  grown  in  Washington. 

In  that  phase  which  deals  with  the  study  of  the  demand  for  these 
prunes,  a  detailed  analysis  was  made  of  the  factors  that  influence 
consumption  in  the  domestic  markets.  Department  representatives 
interviewed  the  wholesale  and  retail  distributing  trade  in  29  of  the 
larger  markets  of  the  East,  the  Middle  West,  and  Canada.  Kepre- 
sentatives  of  the  department  called  on  approximately  350  wholesale 
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distributing  agencies,  including  nearly  100  brokers  who  represent 
packers  of  Oregon  prunes,  and  260  jobbers,  wholesale  grocers,  and 
dried-fruit  managers  and  buyers  for  chain  stores  and  mail-order 
houses. 

Facts  were  obtained  from  these  dealers  on  the  present  situation 
and  trend  of  consumption  of  Italian  prunes  as  compared  with  other 
varieties  of  prunes  in  their  trade  or  in  their  trade  areas.  Reasons 
were  sought  for  any  changes  in  demand,  as  well  as  factors  that 
influence  the  consumption  of  all  prunes  and  of  Italian  prunes  espe- 
cially. Information  was  obtained  regarding  consumers'  preferences 
and  prejudices,  the  methods  and  practices  of  packing  and  distribu- 
tion, and  their  effect  on  consumption. 

Nearly  700  retail-store  managers  in  the  29  selected  markets  were 
interviewed.  Three-fourths  of  these  retail  stores  were  in  New 
York,  Chicago,  and  the  Twin  Cities — Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul. 
About  one-fourth  of  the  stores  were  chain  stores,  ahd  the  remainder 
were  unit  stores,  or  individually  owned  and  operated  stores.  In 
New  York,  however,  a  larger  number  of  stores  were  visited  in  the 
Jewish  section  than  is  proportionate  to  the  Jewish  population  of 
that  market. 

The  questions  asked  of  retailers  were  so  drawn  that  the  answers 
would  disclose  definite  information  which  would  acquaint  packers 
and  growers  with  the  needs  and  wishes  of  the  consumers  and  make 
it  possible  for  them  to  meet  such  preferences  at  least  approximately. 

In  addition  to  obtaining  the  retailers'  opinions  as  to  preferences  of 
consumers  and  knowledge  of  prunes  among  consumers,  the  depart- 
ment representatives  interviewed  more  than  800  housewives.  The 
schedule  of  questions  was  somewhat  similar  to  that  used  in  inter- 
viewing the  retailers  and  was  drawn  up  to  check  against  the  informa- 
tion obtained  from  the  wholesale  and  retail  distributers  as  to  the 
consumers'  knowledge,  wishes,  and  preferences  regarding  prunes. 
The  interviewed  consumers  were  located  in  New  York,  Chicago,  and 
the  Twin  Cities.  Most  of  the  important  nationality  and  income 
groups    were  represented  by  those  interviewed. 

In  several  of  the  larger  markets  visits  were  made  to  prominent 
hotels  and  restaurants,  chains  of  restaurants,  hospitals,  and  other 
institutions,  and  information  was  secured  concerning  their  use  of, 
knowledge  of,  and  experience  with  Italian  prunes.  Much  the  same 
kinds  of  questions  were  asked  and  much  the  same  answers  obtained 
as  in  the  surve}^  of  housewife  consumers. 

All  the  data  obtained  were  tabulated,  analyzed,  and  studied.  The 
aim  of  the  major  portion  of  this  circular  is  to  supply  growers,  packers, 
and  distributors  with  the  pertinent  facts  obtained  regarding  the  dis- 
tribution and  consumption  of  prunes.  Information  is  given  concern- 
ing the  habits,  knowledge,  wishes,  and  preferences  of  consumers,  and 
some  of  the  practices  in  distribution  that  may  influence  demand  for 
and  consumption  of  prunes  in  general  and  prunes  from  the  North 
Pacific  States  in  particular.  Facts  are  also  given  concerning  the 
present  and  prospective  production  of  prunes  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west and  in  other  prune-growing  regions.  The  trend  of  prices  to 
prune  growers,  based  upon  an  analysis  of  production  and  market 
conditions,  is  also  given. 
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MARKET  DEMAND  FOR  PRUNES 

Consumer  demand  is  the  reason  and  justification  for  commercial 
agriculture.  Consumer  demand  for  prunes,  for  example,  determines 
the  kind  and  quality  of  prunes  wanted  by  the  market  and  the  condi- 
tions under  which  they  are  wanted.  It  is  the  function  of  marketing 
either  to  meet  this  consumer  demand  as  it  exists  or  to  modify  it  by 
developing  new  uses  for  the  product.  Such  development  modifies 
demand  and  therefore  affects  price.  The  course  to  be  taken  is  that 
which  will  probably  be  the  most  profitable  in  the  long  run. 

One  of  the  producer's  tasks  in  marketing  is  to  encourage  and 
support  the  marketing  machinery  that  will  bring  the  highest  price 
that  is  obtainable  over  a  long  period  of  time  without  bringing  about 
overproduction  on  the  part  of  the  growers  or  underconsumption 
habits  on  the  part  of  consumers  because  of  too  high  prices.  The 
producer,  then,  should  organize  his  farm  business  in  such  a  way  that 
if  he  produces  prunes  they  will  bring  him  some  profit.  If  he  decides 
that  profits  are  impossible  under  the  conditions  that  prevail  or  that 
will  probably  continue,  then  he  should  shift  quickly  to  other  farm 
enterprises  or  should  change  his  conditions. 

The  approach  to  a  sound  production  program  requires  full  knowl- 
edge of  the  demand  situation. 

THE     PLACE     OF     NORTHWESTERN     PRUNES     IN     DRIED-FRUIT 
PRODUCTION  AND  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Before  the  discussion  of  the  various  aspects  of  the  northwestern- 
prune  situation  is  taken  up,  it  is  well  to  indicate  the  position  which 
Italian  prunes  occupy  in  the  entire  dried-fruit  trade  of  the  United 
States,  since  all  dried  fruits  are  more  or  less  competitive.  The 
United  States  produces  an  exportable  surplus  of  every  kind  of  dried 
fruit  of  commercial  significance  except  currants,  dates,  and  figs, 
which  are  imported  in  large  quantities.  Table  1  shows  the  average 
production,  trade,  and  consumption  of  dried  fruit  in  the  United  States 
during  recent  years. 

Table  1. — Production,  trade,  and  consumption  of  dried  fruit  in  the  United  States, 

average  1921-1925 

[Based  on  figures  from  "International  Trade  in  Dried  Fruit,"  Trade  Promotion  Series  No.  44,  United 

States  Department  of  Commerce  (7,  p.  2)]  ' 


Kind  of  fruit 

Produc- 
tion 

Exports 

Imports 

Consump- 
tion 

Per  capita 
consump- 
tion 

1,000 
pounds 
49,000 

1,000 
pounds 
9.000 

1,000 
pounds 
0 

1,000 
pounds 
40,000 

Pounds 
6.4 

Total  prunes 

Raisins. 

Currants 

Figs 

304,  300 

423,  400 

0 

19,  270 

1,000 

46,  280 

36,  600 

2  30,  000 

127.730 

84,  566 

0 

0 

0 

6,856 

20.  444 

21,  304 

0 

11.888 

26, 020 

38,  978 

57,  238 

0 

0 

0 

176,  570 
349,  722 
26,  020 
58,  248 
58,  238 
39,424 
16, 156 
8.696 

1.6 

3.2 

.2 

.  5 

Dates    --- -  ---  -    -- 

Peaches 

Apricots 

.4 
.1 

Apples  --  --.      - 

.1 

Total  dried  fruit 

a  866,  850 

^  272,  900 

134, 124 

«  728, 074 

6.7 

1  Reference  is  made  by  italic  numbers  to  "Literature  cited,"  p.  48. 

2  Estimated;  does  not  include  farm  production. 

3  Includes  6,000,000  pounds  of  dried  pears. 

*  Includes  12,000,000  pounds  of  "various"  dried  fruits. 

» Includes  6,000,000  pounds  of  "various"  dried  fruits.     Correction  in  raisin  production  made  after  com- 
parison with  International  Trade  pamphlet  cited. 
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Raisins  comprise  the  leading  class  of  dried  fruit  produced  in  the 
United  States.  The  annual  production  averages  more  than  400,000,- 
000  pounds.  More  than  300,000,000  pounds  of  prunes  are  produced 
annually,  of  which  about  one-sixth  is  from  Oregon  and  Washington. 
Although  more  raisins  than  prunes  are  produced,  the  latter  lead  in 
the  export  trade.  The  per  capita  consumption  of  raisins  in  the 
United  States  is  therefore  about  twice  as  great  as  that  of  prunes. 

Consumption  of  all  dried  fruits  in  the  United  States  averaged  6.7 
pounds  per  capita  during  the  period  1921-1925.  The  consumption 
of  raisins  was  about  3.2  pounds  per  capita  and  the  consumption  of 
prunes  1.6  pounds  per  capita.  Consumption  of  Italian  prunes,  how- 
ever, amounted  to  only  about  0.4  pound  per  capita. 

The  per  capita  consumption  of  dried  fruit  in  the  United  States  is 
less  than  that  in  a  number  of  comitries  which  depend  entirely  upon 
importation.  Dried-fruit  consumption  in  Canada  is  about  8  pounds 
per  capita,  in  the  United  Kingdom  about  7  pounds,  and  in  the 
Netherlands  about  9  poimds.  Germany  normally  consumes  between 
6  and  7  pounds  of  dried  fruit  per  capita  annually,  but  the  postwar 
average  has  been  much  below  those  figures  because  of  the  ver^^ 
small  unports  in  1922  and  1923.  The  per  capita  consumption  of 
other  important  dried-fruit-miporting  countries  averaged,  during  the 
period  1921-1925,  about  as  follows:  Denmark,  6.2  pounds;  Norway, 
4.7  pounds;  Sweden,  2.8  pounds:  and  Finland,  2.6  pounds. 

FACTORS  INFLUENCING  CONSUMER  DEMAND  FOR  PRUNES  IN  THE 

DOMESTIC  MARKET 

The  questions  asked  in  the  schedule  of  uiformation  that  was  uesd 
when  the  700  retailers  were  visited  related  to  the  following   points: 

(1)  The  kinds  of  prunes  handled. 

(2)  The  volume  of  trade  in  dififerent  kinds  of  prunes. 

(3)  The  frequency  and  size  of  sales  to  consumers. 

(4)  Practices  in  displaying  and  labeling  prunes. 

(5)  Practice  in  regard  to  special  sales,  and  results. 

(6)  Retailers'  opinions  as  to  familiarity  of  consumers  with  Italian  and  other 
varieties  of  prunes. 

(7)  Consumers'  preferences  and  prejudices  as  indicated  to  the  retailers  and 
the  reasons  given  by  the  consumers  for  their  preferences. 

(8)  Consumers'  preferences  and  habits  regarding  bulk  and  packaged  prunes. 

(9)  Advantages  and  disadvantages  of  packaged  and  of  bulk  prunes  from  a 
retaihng  standpoint. 

(10)  Consumers'  preferences  as  to  brands  and  familiarity  with  them. 

(11)  Retailers'  beliefs  as  to  relative  quality  of  Italian  and  other  prunes. 

(12)  Retailers'  size  preferences  and  packers'  sizing  practices. 

(13)  Current  prices. 

(14)  Other  factors  influencing  consumption. 

The  schedules  used  when  interviewing  the  803  housewives  included 
the  following  items: 

(1)  Ways  in  which  prunes  are  used, 

(2)  Products  used  in  place  of  prunes. 

(3)  Meals  at  which  prunes  are  served, 

(4)  Frequency  and  size  of  purchases. 

(5)  Knowledge  of  housewives  as  to  the  different  kinds  of  prunes. 

(6)  Preferences  and  prejudices  and  reasons  for  them. 

(7)  Familiarity  vrith  brands. 

(8)  Preferences  as  to  sizes  of  prunes. 

(9)  Preferences  and  habits  concerning  bulk  and  package  purchases, 

(10)  Cooking  practices,  use  of  lemon  and  other  flavors,  and  sugar  requirements. 

(11)  Familiarity  with  and  use  of  canned  prunes. 
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CONSUMER  ATTITUDES 

NATIONALITY    CHARACTERISTICS 

Nationality  characteristics  are  an  important  factor  in  the  con- 
sumption of  the  Oregon  or  Itahan  prune.  This  survey  has  shown  that 
the  greatest  consumption  of  Itahan  prunes  has  been  in  the  market 
centers  where  foreign-born  people,  particularly  those  of  the  Jewish 
race,  are  found  in  considerable  numbers.  Most  of  our  foreign-born, 
particularly  the  Europeans,  have  been  accustomed  in  their  native 
countries  to  use  the  prune  from  Bosnia  or  Yugoslavia,  which  has  a 
flavor  similar  to  that  of  the  Italian  prune.  They  are  not  familiar 
with  the  sweet  California  fruit  and  prefer  the  tart  flavor  to  which 
they  have  been  accustomed  since  childhood.  In  most  cases  they 
have  not  acquired  the  taste  for  sugar  and  sweets  that  is  frequent 
among  the  American  people. 

The  Jewish  people  prefer  a  heavy  sirup.  They  like  to  mix  prunes 
with  other  dried  fruit  and  they  flnd  the  Italian  prune  best  suited 
for  this  purpose.  The  American  people  generallj'^  prefer  a  sweet 
prune,  possibly  because  of  the  taste  for  sugar,  but  this  taste  is  some- 
what capricious  and  may  be  influenced,  more  or  less,  by  experience 
in  the  use  of  other  fruits.  The  interviews  with  buyers  for  the 
various  wholesale  distributing  firms  disclosed  that  although  the 
Italian  prune  is  sold  mostly  to  the  Jewish  and  other  foreign  people, 
the  buyers  themselves  preferred  it  for  their  own  use.  Thus,  it  seems 
evident  that  although  our  foreign-born  people  are  more  likely  to 
prefer  a  tart  prune  than  are  the  native  born,  yet  this  preference  can 
probably  be  extended. 

ECONOMIC    STATUS 

According  to  distributors,  prune  consumption  is  general  and  is  not 
dependent  upon  the  income  of  the  consumer.  Low-income  groups  - 
use  prunes  chiefly  because  they  are  a  cheap  fruit.  They  are  probably 
the  cheapest  dried  fruit;  certainly  they  are  cheap  as  compared  with 
fresh  fruits.  Medium  and  high  income  groups  use  prunes  because 
they  like  them  and  because  they  are  healthful.  Several  distributors 
were. of  the  opinion  that  the  moderately  well-to-do  and  the  wealthier 
classes  are  actually  eating  more  prunes  per  family  than  are  the 
poorer  classes. 

In  the  larger  markets  Italian  prunes  are  consumed  principally  by 
foreign-born  people  of  Jewish  and  central  European  origm  and  by 
the  laboring  classes  in  general.  Housewives  in  large  cities,  to  whom 
a  difference  in  cost  of  a  few  cents  a  pound  is  of  consequence,  generally 
buy  Italian  prunes.  Except  in  New  York  and  Chicago  and  a  few 
other  cities  where  there  are  large  foreign-born  populations,  the  market 
analysis  showed  that  the  consumption  of  Italian  prunes  is  not  con- 
fined to  any  particular  income  or  nationality  group. 

The  survey  indicated  that  the  fact  that  Italian  prunes  are  sold  at 
lower  prices  than  are  California  prunes  may  have  a  tendency  to 
cause  the  housewives  to  believe  that  the  cheaper  prune  is  inferior. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  the  trade  that  the  consumption  of  the  Italian 
prune  is  lessened  by  this  psychological  factor,  especially  in  sections 
where  good  wages  prevail. 

2  For  purposes  of  analysis,  three  income  groups  were  fixed  arbitrarily  as  follows:  Low  income,  under 
$1,500  per  year;  medium  income,  $1,500  to  $3,000  per  year;  high  income,  over  $3,000. 
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COXSUMERS      KXOWLEDGK    OF    PRUNES 

Distributors  of  prunes  reported  to  the  representatives  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  that,  aside  from  certain  nationality  gro^ips, 
consumers  in  general  were  prejudiced  against  the  Italian  prune  be- 
cause of  its  tart  flavor.  A  large  percentage  of  both  retailers  and 
wholesalers  who  were  not  handling  Italian  prunes  gave  this  reason 
for  not  handling  them. 

To  determine  whether  the  consumers  were  familiar  with  the 
product  and  whether  the}^  knew  it  under  the  name  of  Italian  prunes, 
Oregon  prunes,  or  tart  prunes  the  following  question  was  included 
in  the  schedule  used  when  the  803  house^\dves  in  New  York,  Chicago, 
and  the  T^\^n  Cities  were  interviewed: 

"Are  you  aware  of  more  than  one  Icind  oj  prune? ^^  If  the  answer 
was  ''Yes,"  a  second  quer}^  was  made:  '•  ^Y}iat  kinds? ^'  The  replies 
to  the  first  question,  computed  for  each  market  separately  and  for 
the  entire  group,  are  shown  in  Table  2. 

Table  2. — Replies  to  the  question  ''Are  you  aware  of  more  than  one  kind  of  prune?" 


Reply 

Replies 

Twin  Cities 

Chicago 

New  York 

Total 

Number 

Per  cent 

Number     Per  cent 

Number  i  Per  cent 

Number 

Per  c-ent 

\'o 

243 
60 

80 
20 

167                73 

\Fi^ 

56 
44 

563 
240 

70 

\es 

Gl                27  j            119 

30 

Total-- 

303               100 

228              100 

272               100 

803 

100 

Fewer  than  one-third  of  the  housewives  interviewed  were  aware  of 
more  than  one  kind  of  prune.  The  answers  of  all  the  housewives 
who  knew  there  were  two  kinds  of  prunes  and  were  able  to  describe 
them  as  ''sweet"  and  "sour,"  "sweet"  and  "tart,"  or  "California" 
and  "Oregon"  prunes,  or  in  any  other  adequate  vray  are  included  in 
the  tabulation.  Onh'  1  in  10  of  all  of  the  housewives  outside  the 
Jewish  group  knevr  that  there  was  more  than  one  kind  of  prune. 

Other  nationality  groups  have  little  specific  knowledge  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  prunes  and  practically  no  acquaintance  with  the  Italian 
variety  except  as  it  might  have  been  sold  to  them  as  "just  prunes." 

In  most  instances  the  Jewish  housewives  expressed  a  preference 
fur  tart  prunes.  In  New  York  this  was  especially  true  among  the 
older  generation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  study  seemed  to  indicate 
that  the  Jewish  housewives  of  the  younger  generation  tend  to  prefer 
California  prunes. 

Of  all  the  housewives  outside  the  Jewish  group  interviewed  in  the 
three  markets,  only  10  per  cent  expressed  a  preference  for  sweet 
prunes  and  only  3  per  cent  expressed  a  preference  for  tart  prunes. 
The  remaining  87  per  cent  either  were  not  aware  that  there  was 
more  than  one  kind  of  prunes  or  had  no  preference. 

There  was  little  variation  in  the  replies  of  other  nationality  groups 
in  the  three  markets.  In  the  Twin  Cities,  where  a  group  of  Scandi- 
navian housewives  was  interviewed,  it  was  found  that  of  those  who 
knew  that  there  was  more  than  one  kind  of  prune  the  greater  number 
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expressed  a  preference  for  sweet  prunes.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
housewives  in  all  of  the  markets  complained  that  their  grocers  did 
not  carry  Italian  or  'Hart"  prunes  and  that  they  had  to  use  the 
California  prunes  although  they  preferred  the  tart  ones. 


USES    OF    PRUNES 

The  replies  of  803  housewives  to  the  questions  regarding  the  uses 
of  prunes  disclosed  a  great  variety  of  uses.  Stewed  prunes  led  the 
list,  for  practically  every  housewife  used  them  in  this  form.  The 
principal  uses,  the  percentages  of  housewives  reporting,  and  nation- 
ality and  income  groups  which  reported  each  use  most  frequently 
are  shown  in  Table  3. 

Table  3. —  Use  of  prunes  as  reported  by  803  housewives  iniervietced  in  New  York, 
Chicago,  and  the  Twin  Cities 


Use  reported 

Percentage 
of  house- 
wives indi- 
cating use 

Nationality  and  income  groups  reporting  use 
most  frequentlj' 

Stewed    -    -                                            .      - 

97 

21 

16 

11 

8 

2 
33 

80 
32 
65 

All  classes. 

Raw— either  from  the  fresh  fruit  bowl  or 

soaked  and  served. 
Compote,   conserves,   and   preserved  with 

tliick  sirup  or  as  a  prune  butter. 
Cooked  in  sauce  with  other  fruit,  like  apples, 

figs,  and  raisins. 
With  meat 

Low  and  medium  classes  of  all  nationalities  and 

all  classes  of  foreign  born. 
Foreign  born  of  all  classes,  especially  Jewish. 

All  classes  of  foreign  groups,  especially  Jewish, 
Polish,  and  Bohemian. 

Lower  income  classes  and  Jewish  race  espe- 
cially. 

Low  income  and  foreign  groups. 

All  classes,  but  especially  the  medium  and  more 
well  to  do  of  all  races. 

With  vegetables  or  in  place  of  vegetables 

As  dessert,  in  prune  whip,  cake,  pie,  gelatin, 

salad,  soup,  or  otherwise. 
For  breakfast 

For  noon  meal 

Medium  and  lower  income  classes 

For  evening  meal 

All  classes  and  nationality  groups,  but  espe- 
cially American  born  and  Jewish,  whether 
American  or  foreign  born.    The  American 
born  usually  serve  prunes  in  desserts  and 
salads. 

According  to  the  replies  to  questions  on  seasonal  use,  prunes  are 
used  to  some  extent  all  the  year  by  60  per  cent  of  the  consumers. 
Replies  from  the  other  40  per  cent  indicate  that  they  use  prunes  only 
during  the  winter  months,  or  during  holiday  seasons,  or  seldom  if 
ever.  Fresh  fruits  and  berries  are  used  during  the  rest  of  the  year, 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  high-income  groups.  About  5  per  cent 
in  the  low-income  class  indicated  that  they  used  prunes  during  holiday 
seasons  but  could  not  afford  them  the  rest  of  the  year. 

A  large  number  of  housewives  in  all  income  classes  told  the  inter- 
viewers that  they  were  using  prunes  constantly  for  the  health  benefits 
derived.  Many  stated  that  their  doctors  had  advised  prunes  or  that 
the  neighborhood  nurses  and  social-service  workers  had  advised  then- 
use  for  individuals  whose  occupations  did  not  involve  sufficient  exer- 
cise for  maintaining  health. 

ALTERNATIVES    FOR    PRUNE* 

Fruits,  both  fresh  and  dried,  which  are  used  as  substitutes  for 
prunes  or  purchased  by  housewives  instead  of  prunes  were  disclosed 
in  the  analysis  of  the  803  consumers  interviewed  by  department 
representatives  in  New  York,  Chicago,  and  the  Twin  Cities.     Replies 
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were  obtained  from  over  90  per  cent  of  the  housewives  interviewed 
on  the  subject  of  alternatives.  The  percentage  of  consumers  indi- 
cating the  alternative  products,  the  mcome  classes,  and  the  nation- 
ality groups  in  which  such  alternatives  were  used  most  frequently  are 
given  in  Table  4. 

Table  4. — Alternatives  for  primes  as  reported  by  803  houseinves  interviewed  in 
Xeic  York,  Chicago,  and  the  Ticin  Cities 

I    Percent- 
Products  purchased  by  housewives  instead    j  hnfis^wivps   Nationality   and   income   groups  reporting 
of  prunes  ;  Indicatinc       T^ost  frequently  the  use  of  an  alternative 

:  alternative 


Fresh  fruits.  (This  was  a  general  answer;  it 
included  apples,  peaches,  berries,  and  other 
fresh  fruits.) 

Citrus  fruits.  (Oranges  2S  per  cent  and  grape- 
fruit 19  per  cent.) 


Apples  (fresh  and  cooked) 

Peaches  and  pears  (canned  and  fresh) . 


Other  fruits.  (Apricots  and  raisins  were  indi- 
cated most  often:  dried  and  canned  figs,  ber- 
ries, pineapple,  and  other  dried  and  canned 
fruit  were  mentioned.) 


32 


26 


Fresh  fruits  were  reported  by  all  classes,  but 
especially  by  the  medium  and  high  income 
groups. 

Oranges  were  indicated  by  all  classes,  but 
more  frequently  by  the  high  and  medium 
income  groups,  and  grapefruit  was  indi- 
cated by  the  higher  income  classes  only. 
Most  frequent  in  American  group. 

Low  and  medium  income  groups  indicated 
that  the  current  low  prices  of  apples  made 
them  a  very  popular  fruit. 

All  classes,  but  especially  the  low-income 
groups,  because  of  relatively  low  prices  the 
past  season. 

All  classes. 


Citrus  fruits  are  probably  used  most  frequently  in  place  of  prunes. 
Housewives  explained  that  the  advertising  of  the  healthful  qualities 
of  oranges  and  orange  juice  and  of  the  desirability  of  citrus  fruits 
in  general  was  no  doubt  influencing  them  to  use  these  fruits  more 
than  formerly.  This  was  especially  true  among  the  classes  with 
medium  and  high  incomes.  The  relatively  low  prices  of  apples, 
peaches,  and  other  fresh  fruits  during  the  seasons  of  1926  and  1927 
was  given  by  many  housewives  in  the  lower-income  classes  as  their 
reason  for  using  such  fruits  when  in  season  to  give  variety  to  menus. 
The  foreign-bom  groups  use  other  dried  fruits  as  alternatives. 


STIMULATION    OF    CONSUMPTION 


The  survey  has  shown  definitely  that  there  is  positive  lack  of 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  consumer  and  indefinite  knowledge  among 
retailers  as  to  the  characteristics  of  the  Italian  prune. 

The  study  disclosed  no  concerted  effort  on  the  part  of  the  north- 
west-ern  prune  industr}'  to  inform  the  consumers  as  to  the  desirable 
characteristics  of  the  Italian  prune,  in  order  to  stimulate  consump- 
tion. Some  sales  service  has  been  undertaken  by  the  cooperative 
associations  that  handle  prunes  and  by  some  of  the  private  packers 
in  several  markets.  For  instance,  specialty  salesmen  were  provided 
by  some  of  the  cooperative  associations  and  private  packers  to 
acquaint  retail  customers  in  the  trade  area  of  particular  jobbers  with 
Italian  prunes  by  demonstrating  the  dried  product  and  the  properl}^ 
cooked  product.  Such  dealer  service  was  found  to  be  effective  in 
increasing  sales,  at  least  temporarily. 
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A  number  of  suggestions  were  received  from  the  trade  as  to  ways 
of  stimulating  the  consumption  of  Itahan  prunes.  Dealer  service 
of  the  type  just  described  was  looked  upon  as  an  effective  means  for 
broadening  consumption.  Extending  the  dealer  service  hj  furnish- 
ing retailers  with  recipes  for  cooking  and  with  displaj^  material 
seemed  to  give  promise.  Reaching  housewives  in  general,  by 
advertising  in  local  newspapers  and  by  acquainting  domestic  science 
teachers  and  community  social-service  workers  with  the  facts, 
seemed  to  offer  some  possibilities. 

National  consumer  advertising  has  not  been  attempted  for  Italian 
prunes,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  results  would  justify  the  expense 
since  the  industry  is  so  small. 

THE  PRODUCT  AS  OFFERED  ON  THE  MARKET 

VARIETAL    CHARACTERISTICS 

The  greater  part  of  the  dried  prune  crop  of  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton is  of  the  Italian  variety,  whereas  the  crop  produced  in  California 
is  of  the  Agen  variety,  sometimes  known  as  the  French  or  the  Petite. 
A  few  thousand  acres  of  the  Agen  are  grovv^n  in  the  North  Pacific 
States,  mainly  in  Douglas  County,  Oreg. 

^¥hen  it  is  properly  matured,  the  Italian  prune  is  fuiely  flavored, 
both  in  the  fresh  and  in  the  dried  state.  As  a  dried  fruit  it  has  a 
pleasant  sprightly  flavor;  the  flesh  is  firm,  meaty,  yet  elastic,  and 
it  has  a  free  stone.  The  dried  product,  when  cooked,  makes  the 
same  full-flavored,  piquant  sauce  as  that  made  from  the  fresh  fruit. 
The  flavor  and  color  of  the  flesh  are  influenced  to  a  great  extent  by 
the  stage  of  maturity  at  which  the  fruit  is  picked. 

The  Agen  (French  or  Petite)  prune  has  a  high  percentage  of 
sugars  and  solids  so  that  the  fruit  cures  readily,  and  it  has  a  firm 
sweet  flesh,  which  in  cooking  requires  little  sugar.  The  fruit  hangs 
well  on  the  tree  as  it  ripens,  and  afterw^ards,  so  that  the  curing  begins 
on  the  tree.     The  small  size  is  the  chief  defect  in  this  variety. 

In  a  series  of  tests  regarding  the  composition  of  Oregon-grown 
fresh  prunes  the  differences  are  clearly  defined.  (6)  In  these  tests  it 
was  found  that  the  average  weight  of  Oregon  Agens  was  22.2  grams 
as  against  23.6  grams  for  the  California  Agens.  (1)  The  Italians,  how- 
ever, averaged  29.8  grams  per  fruit;  that  is,  they  were  slightly  over 
20  per  cent  larger  than  the  California  prunes. 

The  relation  of  pits  to  flesh  for  California  Agens  was  1  to  16  and 
for  Itahans  it  was  1  to  16.7.  The  tests  showed  that  the  Italian  prune 
carries  a  little  larger  pit  than  the  California  variety. 

The  average  consumer  and  the  distributors  are  of  the  opinion  that, 
because  of  its  tart  flavor,  the  Italian  prune  has  a  far  smaller  sugar 
content  than  has  the  California  Agen  prune.  The  tests  do  not  show 
this  to  be  true.  Of  the  samples  of  all  prunes  examined,  in  the  fresh 
state,  the  average  sugar  content  in  the  flesh  was  13.12  per  cent.  The 
California  Agen  contained  2.33  per  cent  more  sugar  than  did  the 
Itahan;  that  is,  13.89  per  cent  as  against  11.56  percent.  (6)  But  the 
California  report  (1)  shows  that  theCahfornia  Agen  (French  or  Petite) 
prune  contains  on  an  average  23.96  per  cent  of  sugar  in  the  juice,  or 
about  4  per  cent  more  than  that  in  the  comparable  Oregon  product. 

The  average  acidity  was  found  to  be  0.35  per  cent  for  the  Oregon 
Agen  and  0.42  per  cent  for  the  Itahan  prune.     The  California  Agen 
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primes  contained  0.28  per  rent  acid,  figured  on  the  same  basis.  The 
larger  acid  content  and  smaller  sugar  content  give  the  Italian  prime 
its  marked  characteristic  flavor.  The  sugar  and  acid  are  blended  by 
proper  preparation  in  cooking  and  result  in  a  flavor  that  is  popular 


SIZES    AND    SIZING 

Trading  in  prunes  in  the  distributing  and  consuming  markets  is 
based  almost  entirely  upon  certain  size  designations  which  indicate 
the  number  of  prunes  per  pound  in  the  pack  in  question.  These 
sizes  have  been  established  by  long  use  and  custom,  and  regulations 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  sizing  and  counting  are  made  by  the 
regional  trade  associations  of  packers  of  dried  fruit. 

Sizes  usually  range  from  20-30 's  to  100-1 20 's  with  some  extra  large 
and  extra  small  and  other  designations  describing  size  and  condition. 
The  bulk  of  the  Italian  prune  crop,  when  conditions  are  normal,  falls 
into  the  30-40,  40-50,  and  50-60  classes,  and  some  are  20-30's. 
Previous  lack  of  stability  in  production  has  undoubtedly  been  a 
limiting  factor  to  the  building  up  of  a  program  for  effective  merchan- 
dising. 

Allien  the  fruiting  is  light  and  growing  conditions  are  favorable,  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  prunes  fall  into  the  larger  size  groups.  This 
was  true  in  1025  when  there  was  onh'  about  half  a  crop  of  prunes, 
and  they  were  practicalh'  all  large.  When  the  fruiting  is  heavy  or 
conditions  are  not  favorable  to  the  production  of  large,  well-developed 
fruit  or  when  'the  fruit  is  harvested  in  an  immature  state,  a  larger 
part  of  the  crop  goes  into  the  smaller  and  lower-value  grades. 

The  factor  of  size  is  one  of  great  importance  and  with  it  must  be 
considered  quality  and  yield.  Efforts  to  increase  yield  may  involve 
a  sacrifice  of  size  and  quality.  The  partial  control  of  sizes,  however, 
through  thinning,  pruning,  cultivation,  and  other  production  methods, 
is  possible. 

Fully  as  important  as  proper  methods  of  cultivation  and  orchard 
management  is  the  harvesting  of  the  crop  at  the  right  time.  When 
the  fruit  is  allowed  to  mature  properly  and  to  absorb  the  proper 
amount  of  sunhght,  chemical  changes  take  place  which  add  to  the 
sugar  content  and  to  the  dried  weight  of  the  fruit,  and  the  result  is 
larger-sized,  better-flavored,  and  more  desirable  prunes  of  greater 
value  to  the  growers. 

A  comparison  of  the  average  yield  of  certain  sizes  of  northwestern 
and  California  prunes  for  the  nine  crop  years,  1917-1925,  showed 
that  90  per  cent  of  the  northwestern  crop  ranged  between  the  20-30 
and  50-60  sizes,  and  45.5  per  cent  of  the  California  crop  came  within 
a  similar  range. 

In  1925,  68  per  cent  of  the  northwestern  crop  consisted  of  30-40's, 
and  40-50 's,  and  23.8  per  cent  of  the  California  crop  was  of  these  sizes. 
In  both  crops  21  per  cent  was  of  the  50-60  size.  The  60-70  size  con- 
stituted 7  percent  of  the  northwestern  and  16.7  per  cent  of  the  Cali- 
fornia crop.  Of  the  northwestern  crop,  2  per  cent  was  of  70-80 's 
and  1  per  cent  was  of  80-90's  as  compared  with  12.9  per  cent  and 
8.4  per  cent,  respectively,  of  the  California  crop. 

The  variability  of  the  yield  of  sizes  in  Oregon  is  well  illustrated 
h)y  the  1926  crop.  Oregon  had  a  large  crop  of  prunes  but  a  small 
percentage  of  large  sizes,     it  was  estimated  that  the  crop  had  less 
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than  5  per  cent  of  the  30-40  size,  whereas  the  average  yield  was 
28  per  cent.  California  had  a  light  crop  in  spots  and  had  a  much 
greater  percentage  of  large  sizes  than  usual.  In  March,  1927,  prices 
of  Italian  30-40  prunes  were  above  prices  of  California  prunes  of 
the  same  size. 

In  years  when  the  larger  part  of  the  crop  grades  into  the  lower 
sizes  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  pack  in  25-35  and  35-45  size 
classes  in  order  to  have  a  greater  supply  of  large-size  prunes.  This 
practice,  however,  tends  to  confuse  trading. 

Information  obtained  by  the  department  representatives  from 
wholesale  and  retail  distributors  indicated  that  the  irregular  10-point 
sizes  probably  did  not  benefit  the  grower.  Such  size  classes  are 
largely  unlaiown  to  the  retailer  and  small  wholesaler,  and  when 
known  are  looked  upon  as  a  means  of  unloading  small  prunes  with 
a  larger-size  classification  attached. 

Rather  a  large  number  of  prominent  wholesale  distributors  con- 
sidered that  the  adoption  of  a  smaller  number  of  sizes  for  Italian 
prunes  would  be  beneficial  to  the  industry.  It  would  facilitate 
trading  because  there  would  be  a  smaller  number  of  stock  lots  and 
the  size  groups  would  be  better  known  and  more  easily  recognized 
by  consumers  once  the  change  had  been  effected. 

Practically  none  of  the  803  housewives  were  familiar  with  the  size 
groups  used  by  the  trade  and  based  upon  the  number  of  prunes  per 
pound.  One-fourth  of  the  entire  number,  when  asked  what  size 
prunes  they  preferred  and  purchased,  stated  that  they  simply  asked 
for  prunes.  Many  of  them  explained  that  they  were  unaware  that 
there  were  distinct  sizes.  This  was  true  not  only  of  low-income 
groups  of  consumers,  in  which  the  percentage  was  somewhat  higher 
than  in  the  medium-income  groups,  but  also  among  housewives  in 
the  more  well-to-do  neighborhoods.  Housewives  of  the  medium- 
income  group  probably  represent  the  class  of  consumers  among  whom 
purchasing  ability  permits  fairly  well-defined  preferences  and  preju- 
dices and  among  whom  the  greatest  care  in  the  selection  of  goods  is 
exercised. 

Forty  per  cent  of  all  the  housewives  interviewed  preferred  large 
prunes  and  stated  they  asked  for  them  when  they  purchased.  A  large 
proportion  of  these  housewives  were  in  the  high-income  groups  of  the 
cities  where  the  study  was  made.  A  smaller  percentage  of  the  medium 
and  low  income  groups  purchased  large  prunes.  The  reasons  given 
for  size  preferences  were  varied.  The  study  indicated  that  consumers 
in  general  like  large  prunes  because  of  their  appearance.  Except 
where  purchasing  ability  was  limited,  the  difference  of  a  few  cents  in 
price  was  not  considered  important.  Some  consumers  bought  the 
larger  prunes  because  they  considered  them  to  be  cheaper  in  the  end, 
believing  that  they  have  more  meat  to  each  pit  and  therefore,  less 
waste;  others  considered  the  larger  prunes  better  flavored  and  thought 
that  they  represented  the  full-grown  ripe  fruit. 

Nearly  one-third  of  all  the  housewives  preferred  medium-sized 
prunes  because  they  thought  that  the  prunes  could  be  cooked  more 
evenly,  were  much  cheaper  in  price,  and  were  more  uniform  in 
quality  and  flavor.  Jewish  and  foreign-born  groups  of  medium  and 
high  incomes  preferred  large-sized  prunes  and  purchased  them 
regardless  of  price  differences.     These  groups  used  large  prunes  in 
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iiiauY  ways  and  appeared  to  be  better  posted  on  the  characteristics 
of  prunes  than  were  any  of  the  other  groups. 

In  the  large  markets  like  New  York  and  Chicago,  where  an  estab- 
lished trade  for  Italian  primes  has  been  maintained,  few  prunes 
smaller  than  40-50 's  can  be  sold  to  the  regular  trade.  The  pre- 
ferred size  is  30-40,  unless  the  price  is  more  than  a  few  cents  higher 
than  that  for  40-50's.  In  the  very  poor  sections  of  New  York  and 
Cliicago  and  other  industrial  cities,  like  Detroit  and  St.  Louis,  it  is 
possible  to  dispose  of  50-60 's  and  smaller  sizes  at  low  prices,  for 
here  a  difference  in  price  of  a  cent  or  two  a  pound  is  important  to 
the  housewife,  and  price  is  likely  to  be  the  chief  consideration  in 
bu3^ing.  In  other  middle-western  markets,  where  a  considerable  part 
of  the  distribution  is  among  rural  classes,  medium-sized  prunes  of 
the  50-60  class  or  smaller  are  in  demand,  unless  other  fruits  are 
plentiful  and  their  price  low.  In  foreign  sections  some  small-sized 
prunes  are  sold  in  25-pound  boxes  to  be  used  for  juice  purposes. 
This  trade  seems  to  have  declined  in  recent  years  either  because 
other  juice  fruits  have  been  cheap  or  because  of  a  decline  in  the 
home  manufacture  of  fruit  juices. 

A  comparison  of  consumers'  ideas  regarding  sizes  of  prunes  with 
the  actual  size  classes  handled  by  retailers  in  the  same  comxmunities 
indicates  that  housewives  look  upon  30-40  and  40-50  prunes  as 
''large,"  50-60  as  ''medium,"  and  60-70  or  smaller  as  "small." 

Information  gathered  from  some  distributers  seems  to  indicate 
that  they  favor  the  adoption  of  three  major  classes  for  prunes,  and 
especially  for  Italian  prunes;  namely,  large,  medium,  and  small 
sized  classes,  with  subclasses  of  "extra  large,"  "extra  small,"  and 
"below  grade."  Such  classes  would  enable  the  product  to  be  mer- 
chandized in  a  more  satisfactory  way  in  that  such  classifications 
would  be  readily  understood  and  used  by  consumers,  and  would  tend 
to  reduce  the  opportunity  for  misrepresentation.  A  few^  distributers 
thought  that  such  an  innovation  would  disturb  the  trade,  be  almost 
impossible  to  inaugurate,  and  accomplish  little.  The  fact  remains, 
however,  that  many  distributors  are  packaging  and  labeling  their 
prunes  "large,"  "medium,"  and  "small,"  and  are  finding  a  rela- 
tivel}^  hearty  response  from  the  trade  and  consumers. 

The  outstanding  complaints  expressed  by  the  trade  in  reference  to 
sizing  were  that  many  packers  "skinned  the  grade"  to  the  very 
limit  and  put  out  packs  of  mixtures  of  irregular  sizes  which  appeared 
uneven  and  lacking  in  uniformity  and  thus  prejudiced  consumers 
against  Italian  prunes  when  they  were  displayed  for  sale.  On  the 
other  hand,  instances  in  the  prune  trade  were  found  in  w^hich  un- 
scupulous  distributors  were  alleged  to  follow  the  practice  of  scraping 
off  the  stamped  sizes  from  the  boxes  and  restam.ping  the  boxes  as 
containing  prunes  of  a  larger  size.  They  were  also  said  to  transfer 
small  or  medium  sized  prunes  from  their  original  boxes  to  boxes 
labeled  as  containing  prunes  of  larger  sizes. 

Practically  nothing  could  be  done  to  remedy  the  latter  practice 
except  through  the  enforcement  of  local  fraud  ordinances,  but  it  is 
noted  that  northwestern  packers  are  now  taking  greater  care  in 
putting  size  marks  on  boxes  so  as  to  safeguard  their  reputations. 
This  should  also  be  of  advantage  to  consumers  in  protecting  them, 
to  some  extent,  from  fraudulent  mismarking. 
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It  was  evident  from  the  facts  gathered  that  the  producing  and 
packing  interests  must  inaugurate  desirable  improvements  or  changes 
in  sizes  and  sizing.  Such  improvements  are  needed  to  stimidate  and 
maintain  trade  and  consumer  confidence  in  the  ItaHan  prune  as  a 
good  food  product  of  a  uniformly  high  standard  as  to  quality  and 
pack. 

RELATIVE    QUALITY 

Quality  and  flavor  are  factors  of  maturity  and  are,  to  a  large 
degree,  within  the  control  of  the  producer.  Immature  fruit  produces 
a  dried  product  which  is  thickskinned,  tough,  and  sour  and  which 
has  no  place  on  the  market. 

Fully  matured  fruit  produces  a  dried  product  of  prime  quality  and 
excellent  flavor.-  The  1926  crop  was  notable  for  its  high  sugar 
content  and  fine  flavor,  as  it  was  harvested  at  maturity. 

In  a  recent  publication,  (3)  when  discussing  the  effect  of  the  time  of 
picking  of  the  Italian  prune,  the  author  points  out  that  as  maturity 
advances  the  maximum  sugar  content  and  the  size  of  the  prune  are 
increased  and  the  acid  is  decreased.  The  sugar  content  increased 
nearly  50  per  cent,  and  the  acid  content  decreased  approximately 
40  per  cent  between  August  10  and  August  31.  During  the  same 
period  the  size  increased  about  25  per  cent. 

The  folio wmg  quotation  is  from  the  publication  referred  to :  ''When 
picked  prematurely,  the  fruit  never  attained  the  quality  characteristic 
of  the  variety.  It  remained  tough  in  texture,  [and]  sour  in  taste." 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  reputation  of  northwestern  prunes  has 
suffered  in  the  past  because  such  immature  fruit  has  been  put  upon 
the  market  m  the  dried  state.  This  gives  rise  to  the  questions,  ''What 
sacrifice  in  tonnage  does  the  grower  make  when  he  picks  his  prunes 
too  early?"  and  "What  increase  may  be  expected  if  he  allows  them  to 
ripen  fully?"  The  study  referred  to  brings  out  the  fact  that  the 
increase  in  weight  and  volume  of  ripe  fruit  over  that  of  green  fruit 
shown  in  the  tests  means  greater  returns  from  a  tonnage  standpoint 
and  a  superior  quality  of  dried  fruit  which  should  have  a  direct  eft'eot 
in  stimulating  the  consumption  of  prunes. 

Acid  content  influences  quality,  as  is  shown  by  the  tests.  Fresh 
prunes  w^ere  generally  at  their  best  when  the  acid  was  between  1  and 
0.5  per  cent.  In  cases  where  the  acid  was  above  1  per  cent  the  fruit 
was  sour  and  usually  inedible  and  when  below  0.5  per  cent  was  usually 
insipid.     In  all  probability  drying  would  not  change  this  condition. 

These  tests  were  made  prmiarily  to  obtam  mformation  regarding  the 
harvestmg  of  fresh  and  canning  stock,  but  the  results  can  be  generally 
applied  to  dried  fruit.  The  flesh  of  fully  mature  fruit  has  an  attrac- 
tive amber  color.  The  flesh  of  immature  fruit  lacks  color,  and  that 
of  overripe  fruit  is  dark  and  unattractive. 

The  trade  and  consumers  generally  expressed  little  complaint  with 
the  present  quality  of  prunes — of  Italian  prunes  or  other  kinds. 
The  prevailing  opinion  was  that  the  quality  of  prunes  had  been 
rather  unsatisfactory  in  the  past  or  at  least  not  dependable,  but 
that  a  marked  improvement  had  been  made  in  the  last  few  years. 
In  spite  of  this,  the  trade  as  a  whole  considered  that  the  producers 
and  packers,  by  improving  their  harvesting,  processing,  and  packing 
methods,   could  raise  the  standard  of  quality   and  maintain  it  so 
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that  tbo  full  confidence  of  consumers  and  the  trade  could  be  obtained 
and  held. 

Among  the  unsatisfactory  characteristics  and  conditions  of  quality 
noted  by  the  trade  in  the  past,  the  following,  listed  in  the  order  of 
importance  as  reported  by  the  trade,  vrer^  outstanding: 

1.  Lack  of  uniformity  in  moisture  content. 

2.  Presence  of  moid. 

o.  Irregular  sizes  in  the  pack. 

4.  Some  mixtures  of  varieties.  ^ 

5.  Presence  of  slabs  and  splits  in  first-grade  pack. 
ti.  Presence  of  dry  and  wormy  stock. 

7.  Presence  of  prunes  affected  with  brown  ri>t. 

8.  Presence  of  scorched  and  burned  prunes. 

9.  Presence  of  immature  stock. 

10.  Presence  of  fruit  with  scab. 

Some  complaints  were  made  by  distributors  that  the  moisture 
content  of  the  pack  was  irregular,  not  dependable,  and  occasionally 
unsatisfactory.  Some  prunes  had  been  packed  with  too  much 
moisture  and  the  boxes  had  leaked  and  become  discolored.  Such 
stock  when  held  in  storage  frequently  shrank  considerably  in  weight. 

Everv'  distributor  interviewed  in  a  certain  midwestern  market 
gave  the  same  reason  for  the  small  consumption  of  prunes  in  that 
market.  Several  years  ago  they  had  so  much  trouble  with  moldy 
prunes  from  Oregon  that  they  practically  had  to  eliminate  them 
from  their  busmess.  The  moldy  condition  of  this  fruit  may  have 
been  due  to  faulty  packing,  to  the  addition  of  too  much  moisture,  or 
to  improper  storage  conditions.  Perhaps  because  of  the  relatively 
shorter  haul,  fruit  destined  for  this  section  is  not  packed  as  carefully 
as-  is  that  destined  for  more  distant  markets.  As  this  complaint 
was  rather  general  in  midwestern  markets  the  latter  reason  seems 
valid.  The  fact  that  no  inspection  is  provided  for  prunes  which 
are  shipped  by  rail  may  also  be  a  reason. 

The  presence  of  bro^^Tl  rot  in  Italian  prunes  several  years  ago  was 
a  considerable  factor  in  developing  an  unfavorable  impression  on 
the  part  of  the  trade  in  general.  This  condition  has  not  been  noted 
to  any  great  extent  during  recent  seasons.  There  is  great  difhcLdty 
in  eliminating  fruit  affected  with  brown  rot  from  that  not  so  affected, 
but  it  is  possible,  by  proper  spra3'ing  methods,  to  reduce  to  a  minimum 
the  number  of  diseased  fruits.     (2) 

Packs  that  included  irregular  sizes  made  very  poor  displays  as 
did  packs  containing  mixtures  of  varieties  and  packs  in  which  misuc- 
cessful  attempts  had  been  made  to  mLx  poorly  kept  old  stock  with 
new-crop  prmies. 

The  presence  of  slugs,  slabs,  splits,  broken  and  bruised  fruit,  and 
fruit  with  scab,  in  some  packs,  was  a  complaint  made  in  a  few 
instances.  Distributors  felt  that  most  packers  were  not  careful  to 
pack  only  firm,  ripened,  whole  fruit  and  that  some  packers  were 
careless  in  their  packing  methods.  The  retail  trade  lacked  com- 
plete confidence  in  the  northwestern  pack. 

Of  the  700  retail  distributors  interviewed,  only  a  small  percentage 
voiced  any  dissatisfaction  with  the  present  quality  of  the  pack. 
A  few  of  the  older-established  firms  had  experienced  difficulties  with 
inferior  quality  of  all  prunes  in  the  past,  but  stated  that  in  recent 
years  the  quality  had  become  more  dependable.  Some  retailers 
said  that  they  depended  almost  entii^ly  upon  the  wholesaler  to 
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furnish  them  with  onty  good-quahty  products  in  general  and  that 
they  were  able  in  this  way  to  make  the  wholesaler  responsible  for 
the  goods.  The  interviews  with  the  retailers  seemed  to  bring  out 
rather  clearly  that  there  are  still  evidences  of  a  lack  of  uniformity, 
or  standardization,  in  harvesting,  drying,  processing,  and  packing 
practices  and  methods  and  that  the  retail  trade  in  general  protects 
itself  whenever  possible  by  buying  only  after  inspection. 

Some  of  the  retailers  had  been  sold  prunes  that  were  rough,  dry, 
shrunken,  and  sometimes  wormy  and  in  bad  condition  for  human 
consumption.  Naturally  the  blame  was  placed  upon  the  growers 
and  packers;  the  retailers  felt  in  such  instances  that  old  stock  had 
been  sold  them.  In  these  cases  the  retailers  usualty  had  taken  their 
losses,  and  their  complaint  was  registered  chiefly  in  the  form  of  loss 
of  interest  in  the  handling  of  prunes  from  those  sources. 

Consumers  in  general  had  little  complaint  to  make  about  the 
quality  of  prunes  they  had  bought.  Most  of  them  safeguarded  them- 
selves in  regard  to  quality  by  purchasing  only  bulk  prunes  and  then 
only  after  careful  inspection.  If  the  prunes  did  not  look  like  good 
stock,  were  moldy,  had  scab,  were  too  dry  and  shriveled,  or  other- 
wise undesirable  in  appearance,  the  housewife  did  not  buy  them. 
The  effect  of  her  decision  was  to  slow  up  sales  of  the  product  whose 
appearance  was  undesirable,  and  the  retailer  in  turn  refused  to  repeat 
his  orders  to  the  wholesaler  who  had  sold  him  the  poor  stock.  The 
retailers  reported  that  most  consumers  were  rather  particular  about 
appearance  in  prunes. 

A  summing  up  of  the  situation  in  regard  to  the  quality  of  Italian 
prunes  indicates  that  there  has  been  much  improvement.  It  is  evident 
that  growers  and  packers  have  made  great  improvements  over  early 
years  but  that  much  more  must  be  done  to  establish  the  confidence 
of  the  trade.  Fruit  must  be  allowed  to  reach  maturity  and  to  attain 
a  maximum  of  sugar  content;  there  must  be  the  most  thorough 
scrutiny  of  stock  that  goes  into  driers;  fruit  with  brown  rot  should  be 
excluded;  and  careful  attention  must  be  given  to  proper  drying  and 
processing  to  develop  and  maintain  a  high  standard  of  quality. 

ESSENTIAL    IMPROVEMENTS    IN    DRYING    AND    PROCESSING 

A  product  of  desirable  merchantable  quality  is  an  essential  of 
successful  merchandizing.  The  marketing  of  Italian  prunes  undoubt- 
edly has  been  handicapped  in  the  past  by  the  short-sighted  practice 
which  sacrificed  the  quality  and  reputation  of  the  product  in  order 
to  obtain  temporary  advantages.  But  great  progress  has  been  made 
in  recent  years  in  the  packing  of  prunes  in  Oregon  and  Washington, 
and  the  former  objection  to  Italian  prunes,  that  they  lacked  keeping 
quality,  has  been  overcome. 

A  noticeable  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  type  of  processor 
used.  Under  the  old  process  it  was  practicall}^  impossible  to  obtain 
the  complete  sterilization  and  the  exact  degree  of  moisture  necessary 
to  insure  safe  arrival  in  distant  markets.  Even  with  the  most  im- 
proved machinery,  however,  many  details  m.ust  be  kept  in  mind  to 
insure  excellence  of  the  final  product. 

Improved  methods  of  drying  ^  and  processing  would  aid  materially 

3  Results  of  a  study  of  drying  prunes  in  Oregon  are  reported  in  the  Oregon  Experincient  Station  Bulletin 
No.  205,  Drying  Prunes  in  Oregon,  by  Ernest  H.  Wiegand.     (8) 
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in  the  improvement  of  quality  and  would  overcome  some  of  the  com- 
plaints that  were  disclosed  in  the  study  of  markets  for  Italian  prunes. 

PACKAGING 

The  25-poimd  wooden  box  constitutes  the  principal  container  for 
packaged  prunes  sold  in  the  domestic  market.  The  use  of  cartons 
has  been  increasing  rapidly.  Exact  data  are  not  available,  but 
information  obtained  from  the  trade  indicates  that  a  considerably 
larger  percentage  of  California  prunes  than  of  Italian  prunes  are 
packed  in  cartons.  One  and  2-poujid  cartons  of  Cahfornia  prunes 
were  found  in  practicaU}'  aU  of  the  29  markets  visited  in  the  survey; 
ItaHan  prunes  in  cartons  were  found  in  only  a  very  few  instances. 

In  New  York  and  other  large  markets,  where  large  foreign-born 
groups  constitute  a  considerable  part  of  the  consumers,  bulk  prunes 
in  25-pomid  boxes  made  up  the  greater  part  of  the  sales.  In  the 
mid  western  cities,  where  a  larger  proportion  of  the  consumers  belonged 
to  the  medium-income  classes,  cartons  have  been  gaining  in  popu- 
larity. The  relatively  lower  price  for  bulk  prunes  which  prevails  in 
the  larger  markets  is  probably  a  deciding  factor  in  the  preference  for 
them.  The  cost  of  a  carton  is  the  same,  whether  it  is  used  for 
medium-sized  prunes  that  frequently  sell  at  10  cents  a  pound  or  at 
3  pounds  for  a  quarter,  or  for  the  larger  sizes  which  retail  at  50  to 
100  per  cent  more.  It  is  a  relatively  larger  part  of  the  price  of  the 
cheaper  sizes  than  of  the  larger,  more  expensive  fruit. 

The  information  obtained  from  many  wholesale  grocers  indicated 
increasing  interest  in  cartons.  In  many  medium-sized  cities  of  the 
Middle  West  the  voliune  of  carton  sales  was  reported  as  gaining 
rapidly,  and  indications  pointed  to  a  gradual  supplanting  of  part  of 
the  volume  now  sold  in  bulk. 

On  the  other  hand  a  few  vrholesale  distributors  felt  that  the  carton 
package  acted  as  an  influence  in  decreasing  consumption.  They 
pointed  out  that  the  food  appeal  was  lacking  in  the  carton  pack,  that 
the  added  cost  of  packing  tended  to  influence  consumer  to  buy  fewer 
prunes,  and  that  the  stock  in  cartons  frequentl}^  became  dry  and  out 
of  condition. 

In  the  analysis  of  the  market  by  department  representatives  con- 
siderable information  was  obtained  from  retailers  regarding  customers' 
preferences  or  prejudices  for  bulk  prunes  or  carton  packaging.  The 
reasons  for  the  preferences  and  the  advantage  and  disadvantage  from 
the  retailers'  own  standpoint  were  also  obtained. 

The  percentages  of  stores  indicating  that  at  least  a  part  of  their 
customers  preferred  cartons  are  given  in  Table  5  for  the  markets 
included  in  the  study. 

Table  5. — Percentage  of  stores  indicating  that  at  least  a  part  of  their  customers 

preferred  cartons 


Market 

Number  of 

stores 
reporting 

Percentage 
prefering 
cartons 

New  York 

236 
136 
120 

188 

38 

Chicago. 

20 

Twin  Cities .  . 

32 

26  other  cities .      .      _  .        _  .      

38 

All  cities. 

680 

33 

41452°— 27- 
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The  study  indicated  that  carton  preference  was  usually  found  in 
stores  with  customers  of  the  high  and  medium  income  classes.  The 
percentage  of  stores  in  New  York  (reporting  that  at  least  part  of  their 
consumers  preferred  carton  packaging  was  high,  but  the  relative 
volume  of  a  carton  to  bulk  sales  was  lower  in  New  York  than  in  the 
smaller  western  markets. 

The  principal  reason  indicated  by  retailers  when  explaining  con- 
sumer preference  for  cartons  was  that  handling  prunes  in  cartons  is 
more  sanitary;  a  smaller  number  gave  as  reasons  that  they  thought 
that  the  goods  kept  fresh  longer  and  were  of  better  quality.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  reasons  related  to  sanitation. 

Carton  prunes  were  handled  exclusively  in  only  a  small  percentage 
of  stores — chiefly  delicatessen  stores. 

Ninety  per  cent  of  the  retailers  reported  that  at  least  part  of  their 
customers  preferred  bulk  prunes.     The  main  reasons  given  for  the 
preferences  for  bulk  prunes  and  the  objections  to  cartons,  in  order  of ' 
importance,  were  as  follows: 

(1)  Relatively  lower  price  of  bulk  prunes. 

(2)  Opportunity  for  customers  to  see  the  bulk  prunes. 

(3)  Opportunity  for  customers  to  exercise  a  definite  choice  of  sizes  when  buy- 
ing in  bulk. 

(4)  Size  of  bulk  prunes  was  usually  more  uniform. 

(5)  The  fact  that  bulk  prunes  were  usually  fresher  and  of  better  quality. 

Cheapness  was  the  reason  given  by  30  per  cent  of  all  retailers  as 
the  customer's  reason  for  preferring  bulk  prunes.  The  food  appeal 
of  new  bulk  prunes  and  the  fact  that  the  customers  could  inspect  the 
product  was  mentioned  by  20  per  cent  of  the  retailers.  The  informa- 
tion indicated  that  preferences  for  bulk  prunes  was  greatest  in  stores 
whose  customers  were  of  foreign  birth. 

Opinions  of  retailers  relating  to  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  handling  carton  and  bulk  prunes  included  the  following : 

Advantages  oj  cartons 

(1)  Carton  prunes  were  more  convenient. 

(2)  Carton  prunes  were  usually  more  sanitary. 

(3)  Carton  prunes  kept  fresh  longer. 

(4)  Some  demand  was  being  created  by  carton  advertising. 

(5)  There  was  less  waste,  shrinkage,  and  loss. 

Disadvantages  of  carton  prunes 

(1)  The  price  was  higher. 

(2)  The  size  and  quality  were  not  always  dependable. 

(3)  Customers  could  not  see  the  prunes  and  it  was  necessary  to  open  the 
carton  to  show  the  size  and  condition. 

(4)  Customers  were  in  the  habit  of  buying  in  bulk  and  were  slow  to  change 
buying  habits. 

(5)  A  slow  turn-over  sometimes  resulted  in  carton  prunes  drying  out  or  getting 
out  of  condition. 

(6)  Retail  margins  were  likely  to  be  narrow  on  cartons  because  of  frequent 
special  sales  of  cartons  by  chain  stores. 

The  interviews  with  consumers  brought  out  many  of  the  same 
points  and  the  additional  fact  that  a  rather  large  number  of  house- 
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wives  in  the  larger  cities,  New  York  and  Chicago  especially,  were 
unfamiliar  with  carton  prunes,  as  their  grocers  did  not  handle  them. 
Italian  prunes  especially  were  not  sold  in  cartons.  The  outstanding 
reasons  given  by  housewives  for  preferring  bulk  prunes  were  (1) 
custom,  (2)  lower  prices,  (3)  desire  to  inspect  the  goods  and  to  see 
for  themselves  whether  the  prunes  were  fresh  and  of  desirable  size. 

From  the  nationality  standpoint  the  largest  buyers  of  carton 
prunes  were,  in  order  given,  Americans,  Scandiaavians,  Germans, 
the  Irish,  and  Jewish  and  other  eastern  Europeans.  Only  the  high- 
income  classes  in  the  foreign-born  group  laiew  much  about  carton 
prunes  or  purchased  them  to  an}^  extent. 

The  study  of  packaging  indicates  that  the  prune  industry  of 
Oregon  and  Washiagton  has  made  no  concerted  effort  to  build  up  a 
carton  business.  California  packers  have  been  stimulating  carton 
trade  by  consistent  advertising  and  merchandising  efforts.  There 
seems  to  be  little  question  among  the  trade,  and  this  fact  is  reflected 
to  a  considerable  degree  ui  the  information  from  consumers,  that  the 
medium  and  high-income  groups  of  most  markets  are  favorably 
disposed  toward  prunes  in  cartons. 

BRAND    OR    PACK 

The  brand  or  pack  is  a  potential  factor  lq  influencing  consump- 
tion only  in  so  far  as  it  represents  dependability  in  quality  and 
uniformity  of  size  and  only  in  so  far  as  these  are  known  to  the  dis- 
tributor and  the  consumer.  In  the  larger  cities  included  ui  the  sur- 
vey brands  for  prunes  were  recognized,  but  the  study  radicated 
only  a  little  brand  preference.  Of  the  many  brands  of  northwestern 
prunes,  the  retail  trade  exhibited  a  decided  preference  for  but  few. 
These  preferred  brands  apparently  were  well  known  because  of  their 
reliability  as  to  pack  and  quality  and  because  of  dealer  service  and 
advertisiQg  on  the  part  of  the  distributor. 

Of  the  total  number  of  consumers  iaterviewed,  74  per  cent  had 
no  brand  preference,  and  40  per  cent  knew  nothing  of  brands  of 
prunes. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  NORTHWESTERN  PRUNES 

DOMESTIC  MARKETS 

Estimated  consumption  of  Italian  prunes  in  the  domestic  market 
for  the  seven  years,  1920-1926,  and  the  relation  which  domestic 
consumption  bears  to  production  and  exports  are  shown  ia  Table  6. 
Domestic  consumption  in  this  report  includes  Canadian  as  well  as 
United  States  consumption,  as  it  has  not  been  possible  to  obtain 
statistics  on  the  exports  of  Italian  prunes  to  Canada.  Statistics 
covering  the  carry  over  of  the  crop  from  one  year  to  the  next  are  also 
lacking,  and  domestic  consumption  as  here  used  indicates  produc- 
tion less  overseas  exports. 
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Table  6. — Production,  overseas  ex-ports,  and  estimated  United  States  and  Canadian 
consumption  of  Italian  prunes,  crop  years  1920-1926 


Year  beginning  Sept.  1 

Produc- 
tion 1 

Overseas 
exports  2 

Estimated 

domestic 

consumo- 

tion  3* 

Domestic 
consump- 
tion in 
terms  of 
production 

Percentage, 
exported 

1920 

1,000 
pound 
35, 000 
26,  500 
72,000 
50, 000 
50, 000 
26, 000 
*  75, 000 

1,000 
pounds 
1,731 
1,675 
11,681 
10,857 
13,  867 
4,443 
5  41,  309 

1,000 
pounds 
33, 269 
24,  825 
60,  319 
39, 143 
36, 133 
21,  557 
33,  691 

Per  cent 
95.0 
93.7 
83.8 
78.3 
72.3 
82.9 
45.0 

Per  cent 
5  0 

1921 

6  3 

1922 

16  2 

1923 

21  7 

1924              

27  7 

1925 

1926 

55  0 

1  From  California  Fruit  News. 

2  Compiled  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Portland  district  office. 
Does  not  include  exports  to  Canada. 

3  Estimated  consumption  for  United  States  and  Canada.    Carry  over  not  taken  into  consideration  as 
no  statistics  were  available. 

<  Preliminary  estimate. 

« Includes  customs  report  figures  for  September  to  February,  inclusive. 


PRODUCTION,  EXPORTS.  AND  CONSUMPTION 

Northwestern  Prunes,  1920-1926 


1920 


1921 


1922 


1923 


192^ 


1925 


1926 


Fig.  1. — Exports  of  prunes  from  Oregon  and  Washington  were  of  minor  importance  up  to  1922  but  since 
that  time  have  absorbed  a  considerable  portion  of  the  crop  in  those  States.  Over  half  of  the  1926  crop 
was  sold  in  European  markets 

The  average  domestic  (United  States  and  Canada)  consumption  of 
Italian  prunes  for  the  seven  years,  1920-1926,  was  over  35,000,000 
pounds.  (Table  6.)  The  average  production  was  nearly  50,000,000 
pounds.  The  average  percentage  of  the  production  consumed  in 
domestic  markets  was  about  75  per  cent.  The  outstanding  fact  in. 
the  table  is  the  large  export  from  the  1926  crop.  Exports  from  this 
crop  up  to  March  1,  1927,  are  almost  equal  to  the  total  exports  for 
the  six  previous  years  combined.  This  large  exportation  was  due  to 
the  large  crop  of  small-sized  prunes  in  the  Northwest  and  to  aggressive 
sales  effort  by  the  northwestern  packers  early  in  the  season. 

Domestic  consumption  has  been  fairly  constant  for  the  past  seven 
years,  with  the  exception  of  1922,  when  the  abnormally  large  crop  of 
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72,000,000  pounds  of  Italian  prunes  was  produced.     An  appreciable 
tonnage  of  this  crop  was  carried  over  into  the  1923  season. 

New  York  has  been  the  largest  domestic  market  for  the  1926  crop 
of  Italian  prunes  up  to  the  time  of  this  study,  according  to  an  analysis 
of  packers' sales — 17  per  cent  of  the  entire  crop  was  sold  to  New 
York  distributors.  Only  a  small  part  w^as  redistributed,  according 
to  the  information  received  by  department  representatives.  Overseas 
markets  took  55  per  cent  of  this  crop.  The  distribution  of  the  1926 
crop  to  the  principal  markets  and  market  areas  is  shown  in  Table  7, 
with  information  as  to  the  sizes  taken. 

Table  7. — Distribution  of  sales  of  1926  crop  of  Italian  prunes  from  Oregon  and 
Washington,  by  markets  and  sizes 

[From  sales  records  of  cooperative  associations  and  private  packers] 


Percent- 
age of 

Percentage  distribution  of  sizes 

Market 

total  sales 
to  desig- 
nated 
market 

30-40          35-45     i      40-50 

50-60 

60-70  and 
smaller 

New  York 

1                 1                 ' 
17.0                5. 7  i             6.9  i           6.^.0 

16.4 
16.2 
18.7 
37.8 
30.0 
38.7 
21.4 

8.0 

4.0 
2.4 
8.6 
5.4 
54.7 
4.7 
3.2 

8.  5  1            0. 1             63. 8 
7.1  1            5.9            59.0 
4. 7  :       44.1 

11.4 

9.3 

Other  mid-western  markets        .  -  . 

13.4 

8.9               1.4  j          25.6 
4.  7  ;            1.  8             26. 1 
17.7              3.9            46.2 
3  5                                24.4 

34.1 

Over<^a«  market 

28  7 

Pacific  Coast  States  '         .-  --    -..  

10  8 

Other  western  and  southwestern  markets 

52  7  '            19-4 

1  Records  Indicated  that  part  of  these  were  reshipped  to  foreign  and  domestic  markets.    Redistribution 
figures  not  available. 

OVERSEAS  EXPORT  TRADE 

The  overseas  export  trade  of  Oregon  and  Washington  prunes  in 
large  quantities  is  a  relatively  new  development.  The  year  1920-21 
was  the  fii'st  in  which  as  much  as  a  million  pounds  of  prunes  was 
exported  from  Portland.  The  exports  in  that  year  represented  about 
5  per  cent  of  the  production  in  the  Northwest.  Since  1920  the 
relative  importance  of  the  export  trade  has  been  increasing  rather 
steadily.  (Table  6.)  During  the  five-year  period  1921-1925,  about 
18  per  cent  of  the  prunes  produced  were  shipped  abroad.  From  the 
data  available  at  present  it  appears  that  over  50  per  cent  of  the  1926 
crop  will  be  exported.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  overseas  markets 
are  playing  an  increasingly  important  part  in  the  disposition  of  the 
prune  crop  of  Oregon  and  Washington. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  export  figures  included  in  the  tables 
do  not  include  shipments  to  Canada.  It  is  practically  impossible  to 
determine  from  available  statistics  the  amount  of  Italian  prunes 
shipped  to  Canada  from  the  Northwestern  States,  but  if  these  could 
be  included,  the  proportion  of  the  output  exported  would  be  higher. 
Overseas  exports  of  all  prunes  from  the  United  States  are  shown  in 
Table  8. 
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Table  8. —  United  States  overseas  exports  of  prunes, 


Calendar  year 


Overseas  exports 


North- 


Califor- 
nia 
prunes 


Total 
prunes 


Percent- 
age of 
north- 
western 
prunes 
in  total 
exports 


1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

Averagi 


Exports  to  Canada  are  not  included. 


1,000 
pounds 
10,  984 

5,402 
17,  748 

6,031 
30,  781 


1,000 
pounds 
67,  797 
39,  918 
187,  707 
123,  901 
107.  022 


1,000 

pounds 

78,  781 

45,  320 

205,  455 

129,  932 

137,  803 


14, 189 


105, 


119,  458 


Per  cent 

14.0 

12.0 

8.6 

4.6 

22.3 


11. 


DISTRIBUTION    OF    NORTHWESTERN    PRUNE    EXPORTS 

With  the  exception  of  shipments  to  Canada,  practically  all  of  the 
exported  prunes  from  Oregon  and  Washington  are  exported  to  north- 
western Europe.  In  general,  the  foreign  markets  for  these  Italian 
prunes  are  the  same  as  those  for  California  prunes,  but  their  relative 
importance  is  somewhat  different.  Table  9  shows  the  prunes  ex- 
ported from  the  Portland  customs  districts  during  the  past  seven 
crop  years. 


-Exports  of  prunes  from  Portland  customs  district,  crop  years  beginning 
September  1,  1920-1926,  inclusive  ^ 


Table  9. 

[Data  compiled  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Portland  district 


Country  to  which  exported 

1920-21 

1921-22 

1022-23 

1923-24 

1924-25 

1925-26 

1926-27  1 

United  Kingdom... 

Pounds 

416.300 

1, 125, 440 

179, 605 

Pounds 
548, 500 

79. 900 
688,550 

43,  500 
157,610 

76,  350 

25,  825 

Pounds 
5. 533, 092 
95. 140 
420, 582 
619,  701 
3,  522, 003 
541.  870 
387,  425 
185, 330 

Pounds 

5,  894, 540 

1, 919,  658 

209,  460 

661,  699 

260,  792 

1, 335,  465 

154, 079 

66,  312 

Pounds 
7, 491, 442 
3,313,107 
680,  768 

243,  855 
138,  875 
401,  242 
187, 150 
100,  988 
457,  430 
607,  620 

244,  597 

Pounds 

3, 567.  793 

374. 070 

14, 000 

35,  825 

275, 368 

9,900 

33,  734 

45, 375 

Pounds 
14, 769. 702 

Germany.. 

15, 177. 998 

Netherlands 

3. 179, 341 

Denmark 

1,  834, 958 

884, 180 

1, 761,  848 

France     . . 

Belgium 

6,600 

Norway .     . 

907,  973 

Finland... 

362, 900 

Poland 

1, 079.  026 

Sweden 

48, 675 
5,600 

340,  722 
34,  941 

275, 143 
80,  341 

32, 312 

54, 479 

1, 153, 695 

other  countries 

3.346 

197, 485 

Total 

1,  731,  291 

1,  674, 510 

11,  680,  806 

10,  857, 489 

13,  867,  074 

4,  442,  856 

41, 309, 106 

1  September  to  February  only. 

The  relative  importance  of  the  principal  overseas  markets  is 
shown  in  Table  10.  For  some  years  the  United  Kingdom  has  been 
the  leading  overseas  market  for  prunes  from  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton. During  the  years  1921-1925,  that  market  took  about  54  per 
cent  of  these  prunes  sold  abroad.  Up  to  February  28  of  the  present 
season  (1926-27)  the  United  Kingdom  had  taken  36  per  cent  of 
the  exports  but  because  of  the  increased  number  of  total  shipments, 
this  represented  a  much  larger  quantity  than  has  been  exported  to 
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the  United  Kingdom  in  an}'  former  3'ear.  Germany  has  been  the 
largest  overseas  market  for  Oregon  prunes  during  the  present  season, 
but  the  shipments  to  that  country  vary  greatly  from  jesiT  to  year, 
from  as  low  as  80,000  pounds  m'^1921-22  to  as  high  as  15,000,000 
pounds  during  1926-27.  The  United  Kingdom  and  Germany 
together  accoimt  for  over  70  per  cent  of  the  overseas  shipments  of 
Oregon  prunes. 

Table   10. — Relative   importance   of  principal   overseas   markets  for   prunes  from 

Oregon  and  Washington 


Percentage  of  total 

Markets 

Percentage  of  total 

Markets 

Average 

1921-22  to     1926-27 
1925-26 

1 

Average 

1921-22  to 

1925-26 

1926-27 

TJnited  Kingdoni 

1 
54.2  1            35.8 
13.  6  1            36.  7 
10.2  1              2.1 
5.6                 4.3 
4.  7  ;              7.  7 
3.  8  !              4.  4 

1  Sweden 

3.1 

9.  « 

Germanv 

Norway 

1.9  1              2.2 

Friince 

Finland 

9  '                  9 

Bel^'iiiiii 

'  Other  countries 

2.0                 3  1 

Netherlands 

Denmark 

Total 

100  0           inn  n 

It  is  not  practicable  to  rank  the  other  markets  in  the  order  of  their 
importance,  since  their  relative  position  varies  from  year  to  year. 
Usually  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  and  France  each  take  several 
hundred  thousand  pounds  of  northwestern  prunes  annually.  The 
quantity  taken  by  France  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  crop  in  that 
country.  The  Scandinavian  countries,  including  Sweden,  Denmark, 
Nonvay,  and  Finland,  take  between  10  and  12  per  cent  of  prunes 
from  Oregon  and  Washington  exported  to  Europe. 


COMPETITION    IN    PRINCIPAL    FOREIGN    MARKETS 

California  is  the  leading  State  in  exports  of  prunes,  supplying  over 
50  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity  entering  international  trade.  The 
average  annual  exports  from  that  State,  excluding  shipments  to 
Canada,  have  been  over  120,000,000  pounds  in  recent  years.  Yugo- 
sla\'ia,  the  next  most  important  source,  exports  about  82,000,000 
pounds  annually.  The  Pacific  Northwest  comes  third.  The  over- 
seas exports  of  northwestern  prunes  average  about  14,000,000  pounds 
annually.  France  exports  about  10,000,000  pounds  a  year  on  the 
average,  and  is  also  an  important  importer  of  prunes.  The  prune 
trade  of  France  includes  the  importation  of  prunes  from  California, 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  and  Yugoslavia,  which  are  intended  largely 
for  domestic  consumption,  and  the  exportation  of  carefully  cured  and 
packed  prunes  of  domestic  origin. 

Table  11  shows  the  approximate  distribution  of  the  prunes  that 
are  exported  directly  from  the  principal  producing  regions.  It  does 
not  include  such  northwestern  prunes  as  are  shipped  abroad  from 
New  York,  nor  does  it  take  account  of  the  fairly  large  European 
reexport  trade.  It  is,  therefore,  merely  the  best  available  approxi- 
mation of  the  relative  importance  of  certain  of  the  principal  prune 
markets  to  the  various  producing  regions. 
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Table  11. — Average  exports  of  prunes  from  principal  producing  regions  to  leading 

European  markets 

[Thousand  pounds— i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Principal  markets 


Producing  regions 


Average  1922-1926 


Oregon 
and 
Washing- 
ton 


Califor- 
nia 


Average  1920-1924 


Yugo- 
slavia 


France 


Germany 

United  Kingdom.— 

France 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Scandinavia  ^ 

Total  to  all  markets 


2.499 

7,118 

1,054 

764 

727 

1,511 

14, 189 


26. 670 

23,  574 

21, 686 

8,593 

3.287 

10,  797 

121,570 


27, 340 

2,309 

2,408 

497 

139 

171 

82, 193 


1,455 


954 

634 

37 

10,244 


1  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden. 

Germany  is  the  largest  prune-importing  country  in  the  world  and 
is  the  leading  market  for  prunes  from  California  and  Yugoslavia. 
That  country  takes  second  place,  how^ever,  as  compared  with  the 
United  Kjngdom,  as  a  market  for  prunes  from  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton and  from  France.  The  United  Kingdom  has  also  been  an  increas- 
ingly important  market  for  California  prunes  during  recent  years 
The  Netherlands  gets  most  of  its  prunes  from  California,  and  receives 
also  a  few  hundred  thousand  pounds  annually  from  each  of  the  other 
producing  regions.  The  Scandinavian  markets  rely  principally  upon 
California  prunes,  but  Oregon  and  Washington  prunes  are  also 
important  in  those  markets. 

In  addition  to  the  markets  mentioned,  in  which  prunes  from  all 
producing  regions  compete  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  there  are  a 
number  of  fairly  important  markets  which  are  dominated  by  one 
or  two  of  the  producing  regions.  Canada  is  a  good  market  for 
California,  Oregon,  and  Washington  prunes,  but  not  for  those  from 
other  regions.  New  Zealand  imports  about  1,500,000  pounds 
annually,  practically  all  of  which  come  from  California. 

Central  European  countries,  like  Austria,  Czechoslovakia,  and 
Hungary,  w^hich  import  prunes  in  large  quantities,  depend  almost 
entirely  upon  Yugoslavia  for  their  supplies.  There  seems  to  be 
little  chance  for  American  prunes  to  compete  in  those  markets  since 
the  demand  is  for  a  cheap  product  which  Yugoslavia  can  supply. 
Poland  is  another  European  market  which  is  supplied  largely  by 
Yugoslavia.  Poland  also  imports  Rumanian  prunes.  Northwestern 
prunes  have  been  exported  to  the  Polish  market  in  only  two  of  the 
seven  years,  1920-1926,  so  far  as  direct  shipments  from  Portland  are 
concerned.  Italy  imports  large  quantities  of  prunes  from  Yugo- 
slavia but  takes  very  few  from  the  United  States  or  from  France. 

Switzerland  is  a  market  in  v/hich  it  would  seem  that  prunes  from 
Oregon  and  Washington  should  compete  more  effectively  than  at 
present.  About  three-fourths  of  the  approximate  6,000,000  pounds 
of  prunes  consumed  in  Switzerland  each  year  are  obtained  from 
Yugoslavia.  Most  of  the  remainder  are  from  California.  Avail- 
able statistics  show  no  direct  shipments  of  prunes  from  Portland  to 
Switzerland. 
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France  finds  a  market  for  about  2,000,000  pounds  of  prunes 
:annuallY  in  South  America,  principally  in  Argentina  and  Brazil, 
but  these  countries  are  relatively  small  importers,  and  the  prunes 
shipped  to  them  from  France  are  largely  in  high-priced  packs. 

PRICES    IN    FOREIGN    MARKETS 

The  demand  for  prunes  in  northwestern  Europe,  as  between  types, 
is  determined  largely  by  their  relative  prices.  Quotations  on  the 
.Hamburg  market  during  the  1926-27  season  indicate  to  some  extent 
the  relative  position  of  Oregon  and  Washington  prunes  there.  (Table 
12.)  In  December,  Oregon  Italian  prunes  sold  in  Hamburg  for  from 
13  to  28  per  cent  less  than  did  California  prunes  of  corresponding 
sizes,  and  in  January,  Oregon  prunes  sold  for  from  18  per  cent  (for 
40-50's)  to  33  per  cent  (for  60-70's)  lower  than  did  California  prunes. 
Prices  on  prunes  from  Yugoslavia  ranged  between  the  prices  for 
California  and  Oregon  prunes.  The  low  prices  led  to  a  good  demand 
for  Oregon  prunes  with  the  result  that  more  have  been  sold  in  Ger- 
many this  season  than  ever  before. 

Table   12. — Prices    per    hundred    pounds  for    California    arid    Oregon    prunes   in 

Hamburg 


December,  1926 

January,  1927 

Size 

Oregon 

prunes  of 

ItaUan 

type 

California 
prunes 

Oregon   j 

prunes  of '  California 
Italian   ;    prunes 
type 

40-5C                                     -                                                

DoUars 
6.14 
5.23 
5.12 
5.00 
4.89 

DolhiTS 
7.64 

Dollars      Dollars 
6. 14              7.  4t 

50-60 

7.27             5.23  '            7.16 

€0-70 

6.90            4.89              7.27 

70-80                  

6.50   '            6.25 

80-90  

5.64    h.m 

90-100 

5.23 
3.64 

.5.23 

100-120     -         : 

.3.  .S3 

120  up 

.3.18    3.30 

The  price  differential  has  probably  not  been  the  only  factor, 
although  it  has  been  the  most  important.  The  Oregon  prunes  sold 
in  Gennany,  although  averaging  considerably  larger  in  size,  probably 
more  nearly  approximate  in  flavor  the  prunes  from  Yugoslavia  to 
which  the  Germans  are  accustomed  than  do  California  prunes.  The 
entry  of  a  large  quantity  of  Oregon  prunes  into  Germany  this  season 
should  prove  valuable  to  the  future  export  trade  by  making  dealers 
and  consumers  more  familiar  with  the  product.  Table  12  shows 
the  prices  paid  for  Oregon  and  California  prunes  in  Hamburg  during 
December,  1926,  and  January,  1927. 

The  differential  between  Oregon  and  California  prune  prices  in  the 
British  market  does  not  seem  to  be  as  large  as  in  Germany,  but  it  is 
considerabh'  larger  than  the  usual  difference  in  the  domestic  market. 
In  the  latter  part  of  January,  1927,  the  wholesale  price  in  London  for 
Oregon  40-50's  was  about  12  per  cent  less  than  for  Californias. 
Oregon  50-60's  sold  for  about  20  per  cent  less  than  did  Cahfornia 
prunes  of  the  same  size.  In  the  latter  part  of  February,  however, 
the  differential  had  narrowed  considerably.  Oregon  40-50's  sold  for 
about  S9.50  per  100  pounds,  or  about  7.5  per  cent  less  than  CaH- 
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fornia  40-50's,  and  Oregon  50-60's  sold  for  $8.50  per  100  pounds,  or 
about  15  per  cent  less  than  did  Calif ornias.  Although  the  available 
price  data  are  limited,  it  seems  evident  that  the  difference  in  the 
prices  paid  for  Oregon  as  against  Cahfornia  prunes  in  London  is 
largest  for  the  50-60  and  60-70  sizes  and  becomes  less  as  the  sizes 
increase  or  decrease  from  those  points. 

MARKETING 

Consideration  has  been  given  to  the  analysis  of  the  market  for 
prunes  from  Oregon  and  Washington.  The  next  consideration  con- 
cerns the  functioning  of  the  present  marketing  machinery.  The  dis- 
cussion will  be  confined  to  a  more  or  less  brief  description  of  the  groups 
of  marketing  agencies  performing  the  various  services  incidental  to 
the  assembling,  packing,  and  distributing  of  Italian  prunes,  and  of  the 
influence  of  their  practices  and  methods  on  consumption  and  on  the 
proauction  program. 

ASSEMBLING  AND  PACKING 

The  assembling  of  the  Oregon  and  Washington  prune  crop  is  done 
by  about  20  agencies,  which  receive  the  growers'  dried  prunes,  grade, 
process,  pack,  and,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  store  and  warehouse 
the  product  until  it  is  sold  to  the  distributors  in  the  consuming 
markets.  Nine  of  these  packing  agencies  in  Oregon  are  local  coop- 
erative packing  associations  which  receive,  grade,  process,  pack,  and 
store  the  product  for  the  local  members  at  cost.  The  North  Pacific 
Prune  Exchange,  a  cooperative  association,  acts  as  selling  agent  for 
this  group  of  nine  local  packing  associations.  Growers  in  this  group 
receive  the  market  price  obtained  by  the  selling  agency  minus  the 
actual  expenses  involved.  Another  local  cooperative  pacldng  asso- 
ciation, located  in  the  Myrtle  Creek  district  of  Oregon,  does  its  own 
selling.  The  Willamette  Valley  Prune  Growers'  Association  at 
Salem,  another  local  cooperative  association,  performs  much  the 
same  functions. 

A  large  part  of  the  production  of  Clark  County,  Wash.,  is  assembled, 
graded,  processed,  packed,  warehoused,  and  sold  direct  to  the  dis- 
tributing agencies  in  the  consuming  markets  by  the  Washington 
Growers'  Packing  Corporation,  a  local  cooperative  association  which 
performs  these  marketing  services  for  its  grower  members  at  cost; 
that  is,  it  returns  to  its  members  the  market  price  minus  the  expenses 
of  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  organization.  The  proportion 
of  the  northwestern  prune  growers'  total  crop  handled  by  cooperative 
agencies  is  estimated  to  be  from  35  to  40  per  cent. 

The  remainder  of  the  prune  crop  of  Oregon  and  Washington  is 
handled  by  private  packing  firms  which  usually  buy  from  the  growers 
the  prunes  in  dried  form,  either  in  advance  of  harvest  or  upon  delivery, 
at  stated  prices.  The  product  is  graded,  processed,  packed,  ware- 
housed, and  sold  by  the  private  packers  to  the  distributing  agencies 
in  the  consuming  markets. 

The  grading,  processing,  packing,  and  warehousing  services  are 
performed  in  much  the  same  manner  at  the  present  time  by  the 
cooperative  and  by  the  private  agencies.  Both  types  of  agencies 
also  use  much  the  same  trade  channels  for  distribution. 
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The  cooperatives  have  agreements  with  their  members  who  con- 
tract to  deHver  the  crop  after  it  is  harvested.  On  the  basis  of  these 
agreements  the  association  usually  contracts  for  the  sale  of  as 
much  of  the  crop  as  can  be  disposed  of  at  satisfactory  prices  before 
harvest.  Private  agencies  also  make  sales  in  advance.  Private 
agencies  either  cover  their  sales  for  later  delivery  by  purchase  con- 
tracts with  growers  or,  if  they  consider  the  opening  prices  higher 
than  are  justified  by  market  conditions  and  anticipate  a  decline  in 
price,  they  wait  until  local  market  conditions  are  more  favorable 
and  then  purchase  to  fill  their  packing  and  contract  requirements. 

In  the  case  of  the  private  packers  the  prime  considerations  are 
the  volume  of  business  that  can  be  handled  with  profit,  the  width 
of  the  margin  between  selling  price  and  cost,  and  economy  of  opera- 
tion to  insure  maximum  profit.  From  a  strictly  operating  standpoint 
the  private  packers  have  no  direct  interest  in  prices  except  that 
forced  on  them  by  competition  other  than  to  insure  profitable 
margins  to  themselves. 

The  cooperative  associations,  on  the  other  hand,  are  groups  of 
growers  working  together  to  market  their  prunes  more  effectively 
than  they  could  as  individuals.  Their  interests  are:  (1)  To  secure 
for  themselves  through  such  cooperative  effort  better  service  at  the 
same  expense  or  the  same  service  at  lower  expense  than  they  can 
obtain  through  the  system  of  private  marketing;  (2)  to  attain  a  more 
effective  coordination  of  production  with  market  requirements  by 
obtaining,  through  market  contact  and  at  first  hand,  knowledge  of 
consumer  and  trade  wants  and  preferences.  Such  information 
should  serve  the  grower  as  a  basis  for  his  production  program. 

The  success  of  the  present  cooperative  effort  is  indicated,  to  some 
extent,  by  the  fact  that  some  of  the  associations  have  been  able  to 
operate  at  an  expense  of  134  to  13^  cents  per  pound,  including  packing 
and  selling  costs. 

DISTRIBUTING 

WHOLESALE 

Prune  packers,  both  private  and  cooperative,  maintain  contact 
with  the  distributing  trade  in  most  consuming  markets  through  food- 
products  brokers.  Each  packer  who  sells  prunes  usually  has  broker 
representation  in  the  larger  markets.  The  broker  acts  as  a  selling 
agent  for  the  packer  and  receives  a  commission  for  his  services.  The 
usual  brokerage  on  prunes  in  the  domestic  trade  is  23^  per  cent,  and 
in  export  trade  it  is  usually  5  per  cent.  Brokers  keep  posted  on  the 
quantity  and  value  of  available  supplies  of  their  principals  and  make 
efforts  to  place  as  large  volumes  as  the  market  will  absorb  at  all 
times. 

In  an  earlier  section  of  this  circular  results  are  given  of  the  study 
of  distributors  and  consum^ers'  knowledge  and  preference  for  special 
brands  and  packs.  It  was  shown  that,  in  general,  there  was  little 
preference  in  the  trade  or  among  consumers  for  the  brands  of  any 
particular  packer.  Distributors  recognized  several  packs  of  Italian 
prunes  as  being  satisfactory.  Brokers  usually  had  no  advantages 
except  the  lower  prices  their  principals  might  quote  in  order  to  con- 
summate sales.  Brokers  keep  on  the  alert  for  prospective  purchasers, 
handle  the  confirmation  of  orders,  and  scrutinize  credit  risks  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent. 
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Jobbers  or  wholesalers  buy  their  supplies  through  the  brokers  in 
anticipation  of  their  customers'  needs.  The  contracting  for  deliv- 
ery after  harvesting  and  packing  may  begin  as  early  as  May,  June, 
and  July.  According  to  information  obtained  from  the  trade,  the 
volume  of  purchases  of  prunes  for  future  delivery  by  the  jobbing 
and  wholesale  distributors  is  much  less  than  it  was  in  earlier  periods. 
There  has  been  a  noticeable  change  in  the  number  of  speculative 
jobbers.  Formerly  speculative  jobbers  acted  as  a  shock-absorbing 
or  reservoir  agency  and  carried  the  growers'  crops  until  the  whole- 
sale and  retail  distributors  were  in  need  of  supplies.  Only  a  few 
such  firms  are  in  operation  now. 

Most  of  the  wholesale  purchases  are  in  car-lot  quantities  for  the 
reason  that  freight  rates  are  decidedly  lower  on  car-lot  shipments 
than  on  less-than-carload  lots. 

The  wholesale  and  jobbing  margins,  including  transportation  ex- 
pense, which  were  determined  in  this  study,  are  shown  in  detail  in  a 
later  section  devoted  to  prune  prices.  These  margins  usually 
amounted  to  about  23^  cents  per  pound  in  eastern  coast  markets. 
They  vary,  however,  with  changing  conditions  in  the  market.  In 
New  York,  where  there  are  many  distributors  and  competition  for 
the  Italian  prune  business  is  keen,  the  margins  for  these  prunes  were 
uniformly  lower  than  in  the  smaller  markets  after  the  difference  in 
transportation  rates  had  been  taken  into  consideration.  Differences 
in  competition,  volume  of  business,  rate  of  turnover,  and  undevel- 
oped consumer  demand  are  no  doubt  the  principal  factors  responsi- 
ble for  the  difference  in  margins  in  the  two  classes  of  markets. 

Large  chain-store  buyers  either  buy  their  prunes  direct  from 
the  packers  through  brokers  or  buy  from  jobbing  houses. 

The  buying  policy  of  the  entire  prune-distributing  trade  has 
undergone  decided  changes  in  recent  years,  according  to  the  informa- 
tion obtained  by  the  department  representatives.  The  present 
policy  is  described  as  a  hand-to-mouth  buying  program.  Large 
stocks  of  prunes  are  no  longer  purchased  and  held.  Immediate 
needs  only  are  anticipated  and  met.  Chain-store  buyers  purposely 
follow  this  policy;  the  ''cash  and  carry"  wholesalers  have  adopted  it; 
and  many  regular  wholesalers  stated  that  in  general  they  also  were 
forced  to  buy  only  for  their  immediate  needs. 

RETAIL 

Both  ''chain"  and  "unit"  stores  were  included  in  the  approxi- 
mately 700  retail  stores  visited  by  department  representatives. 
Twenty-five  per  cent  were  chain  stores.  In  general  the  replies  from 
the  chain  stores  were  similar  to  those  from  stores  of  the  unit  type. 

The  question,  "What  kind  of  prunes  do  3^ou  handle?"  disclosed 
the  fact  that  95  per  cent  of  the  stores  handled  California  prunes,  as 
compared  with  45  per  cent  that  handled  Italian  prunes,  or  Oregon 
prunes  as  they  are  usually  designated  by  the  trade.  As  a  large 
number  of  the  stores  were  in  the  Jewish  and  foreign  centers  of  New 
York,  Chicago,  the  Twin  Cities,  and  most  of  the  markets  visited  it  is 
probable  that  considerably  less  than  half  of  all  retail  stores  handle 
Italian  prunes  in  all  markets.  Only  5  per  cent  of  the  stores  that  were 
visited  handled  Italian  prunes  alone,  whereas  about  half  the  stores 
handled  California  prunes  only. 
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Retailers  in  general  had  no  particular  brand  preferences,  and 
chain-store  managers  knew  little  about  brands  and  generally  stated 
that  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  purchasing  but  handled  what  was 
sent  to  them. 

About  40  per  cent  of  the  store  managers  reported  that  they  con- 
ducted special  sales  of  California  prunes,  whereas  only  15  per  cent 
held  special  sales  of  ^'Oregons"  and  about  the  same  percentage  held 
special  sales  on  undesignated  prunes,  some  of  which  were  ''Oregons" 
and  some  '^  Calif ornias."  Special  sales  of  prunes  seemed  to  be  a 
stimulating  factor  in  consumption  as  retailers  reported  increased 
sales  volume  from  25  to  several  hundred  per  cent  during  the  sale 
and  that  such  '^specials"  did  not  materially  reduce  their  regular 
volume  of  sales. 

According  to  retailers  the  majorit}^  of  sales  were  of  1 -pound  and 
2-pound  lots.  About  5  per  cent  reported  some  3-pound  sales,  and 
10  per  cent  reported  some  sales  in  half-pound  lots.  Three-pound  sales 
were  most  frequent  in  chain  stores,  because  of  special  '^3  for  25 
cents"  sales.  About  3  per  cent  reported  some  sales  of  5-pound  and 
larger  lots,  but  these  were  not  usual.  A  few  New  York  dealers 
specialized  in  sales  of  5  pounds  for  45  cents. 

In  15  per  cent  of  the  stores  attention  was  invited  to  the  prunes  by 
placards.  In  37  per  cent  of  the  stores  the  25-pound  boxes  were 
displayed,  and  box  labels  were  usually  exposed.  In  the  remainder 
of  the  stores,  where  bulk  prunes  were  handled,  they  were  not  marked. 
In  about  one-fifth  of  all  the  stores  prunes  in  cartons  were  on  display. 

In  reply  to  the  question  as  to  how  prunes  were  labeled  or  designated 
by  the  retailer,  nearly  one-half  the  store  managers  indicated  that 
they  were  referred  to  merely  as  prunes.  Nearly  one- third  used  the 
designations  ^'California"  and  '^Oregon,"  and  about  one-sixth  called 
them  ''sweet"  prunes  and  "sour"  or  "tart"  prunes.  In  only  a  few 
instances  was  the  designation  "Italian  prunes"  used  in  the  retail 
trade.  Further  details  as  to  the  manner  of  displaying  prunes  dis- 
closed by  the  interviews  with  retailers  are  shown  in  Table  13. 


Table   13. — Replies  as  to  the  display  of  prunes  in  retail  stores 

Where  displayed 

Percent- 
age of 

stores  re- 
porting 

When  displayed 

Percent- 
age of 
stores  re- 
porting 

Store  window 

11 
14 
22 

28 
25  1 

1 

Constantly 

64 

Front  of  store     -.  -     

During  sales 

10 

Center  of  store  . . . -      

On  holidays  .-.  -     .  .-.  ..-  .  .  

4 

Displav   counter   or   behind   or   under 

Not  displaying 

22 

Not  displayed 

Sixty  per  cent  of  the  retailers  considered  that  sales  and  consump- 
tion of  prunes  could  be  stimulated  by  display  advertising  and  sales 
service  work,  whereas  32  per  cent  were  of  the  opposite  opinion. 

Unit-store  proprietors  in  many  instances  stated  that  their  general 
tendency  was  to  handle  what  the  jobber  prevailed  upon  them  to 
buy  and  to  follow  the  line  of  least  resistance  where  a  choice  of  varie- 
ties or  classes  of  products  like  prunes  was  concerned.  Chain-store 
managers  sold  what  the  system  buyer  directed.  Where  they  were 
in  Jewish  or  foreign  communities  they  handled  Oregon  prunes 
because  the  consumers  knew  and  preferred  them.     Most  of  them 
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carried  a  few  California  prunes  as  well.  In  other  communities  the 
stores  handled  only  California  prunes,  as  the  customers  knew  and 
liked  them  and  were  not  familiar  with  Oregon  prunes.  Retailers 
frequently  stated  that  they  had  handled  Oregon  prunes  when  the 
price  differential  was  wide,  that  they  had  sold  them  merely  as  prunes 
to  their  customers,  who  were  used  to  cooking  and  eating  California 
prunes,  and  that  as  a  result  of  the  complaints  that  the  prunes  were 
sour,  they  had  gradually  become  prejudiced  against  this  variety. 
Many  of  these  retailers  stated  that  it  was  probably  a  lack  of  knowl- 
edge on  the  part  of  the  housewife  as  to  the  difference  between 
Oregon  and  California  prunes  and  her  unfamiliarity  with  the  differ- 
ent ways  of  preparing  them  that  occasioned  the  complaints. 

TRANSPORTATION 

The  prune  crop  moves  by  water  and  by  rail,  and  to  some  of  the 
domestic  markets  of  the  eastern  United  States  it  moves  by  a  combi- 
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Fig.  2.— More  than  three-fourths  of  the  1926  prune  crop  sold  before  March  1, 1927,  moved  by  water  through 
the  Panama  Canal  to  eastern  United  States  and  European  markets.  The  transportation  rate  to  Chicago 
by  rail  was  $1.46  per  hundredweight  and  that  to  New  York  by  water  55  cents  per  hundredweight 

nation  of  water  and  rail  transportation.  Practically  all  of  the  prunes 
used  in  the  large  eastern  markets  are  transported  by  water  via  the 
Panama  Canal,  since  relatively  low  water  rates  to  Atlantic  coast  mar- 
kets prevail.  The  rates  per  hundredweight  for  prunes  and  the  usual 
time  required  for  shipment  to  some  of  the  most  important  markets 
for  Italian  prunes  are  shown  in  Figure  2. 

Other  dried  fruits  are  shipped  at  the  same  rates  as  prunes,  which 
means  that  the  California  growers  have  an  advantage  over  north- 
western growers  in  that  they  are  able  to  ship  carloads  of  mixed  dried 
fruit,  including  prunes,  to  smaller  markets  which  are  unable  to  absorb 
full  carloads  of  prunes. 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING 

As  has  been  said,  hand-to-mouth  buying  prevails  in  the  distribution 
of  prunes.  This  is  a  recent  change  which  is  apparent  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  most  other  kinds  of  merchandise.  Only  a  few  jobbing 
agencies — those  that  are  able  to  handle  large  orders  of  prunes — ^now 
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remain  in  business,  and  their  buying  policies  have  undergone  much 
the  same  change. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  growers  must  recognize  this  change 
in  buying  poHcy.  Many  growers  are  not  able  financially  to  store 
their  crops  and  wait  long  for  money  returns.  The  development  of 
the  Federal  Hcensing  of  warehouses  for  prunes,  as  well  as  for  many 
other  farm  products,  is  now  making  it  possible  for  such  gi^owers  to 
store  their  crops  in  bonded  warehouses  that  operate  under  Federal 
regulation  and  supervision  and  to  utilize  the  warehouse  receipt  as 
security  for  advances  on  the  value  of  the  product  until  such  time  as 
it  can  be  absorbed  by  the  market.  This  form  of  collateral  is  looked 
upon  with  favor  by  most  financial  agencies. 

Some  advantage  of  the  Federal  warehouse  act  ^  has  already  been 
taken  by  the  prune  industry  of  Oregon  and  Washiugton.  One  of  the 
private  packers  has  licensed  his  two  warehouses,  and  the  cooperatiA'e 
association  of  Clark  Count}',  Wash.,  is  operating  its  new  warehouse 
imder  Federal  license. 
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SIZES—  30-40  40-50  50-60  60-70 

Fig.  3.— Average  price  to  growers  paid  by  several  of  the  private  packers  for  part  of  the  1928  crop  of 
Italian  prunes  varied  from  3.29  cents  for  60-70's  to  7.05  cents  for  30-40's 

If  full  advantage  were  taken  of  the  Federal  warehouse  plan, 
growers  would  be  able  to  hold  the  crop  as  long  as  was  desirable  and 
would  have  a  highly  desirable  form  of  collateral  for  securiug  credit 
when  necessary.  The  Federal  intermediate  credit  bank  has  already 
made  advances  on  warehouse  receipts  for  prunes,  and  it,  together 
with  commercial  banks  in  the  Northwest,  is  seeking  such  loans. 

MARKETING  MARGINS 

The  prices  paid  by  consumers  for  Italian  prunes  of  different  sizes 
iQclude  the  margins  taken  by  retailers,  wholesalers,  and  packers,  as 
weU  as  the  prices  received  by  the  growers.  The  approximate  dis- 
tribution of  the  consumers'  price  for  the  four  most  important  sizes  of 
ItaHan  prunes  is  shown  in  Figure  3.  This  distribution  is  based  upon 
prices  received  at  various  stages  in  the  marketing  of  the  1926  crop 
up  to  Februarv,  1927. 


<  Information  as  to  the  procedure  under  and  use  of  the  United  States  warehouse  act  is  explained  in 
Miscellaneous  Circular  No,  67,  The  Warehouseman  and  the  United  States  warehouse  act  {9). 
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A  comparison  of  average  prices  paid  to  growers  by  several  private 
packers  for  part  of  the  crop,  with  those  received  by  packers,  shows 
a  range  in  packers'  margins  of  1.91  cents  per  pound  for  oO-60's  to 
2.92  cents  per  pound  for  30-40's  (Table  14).  The  packers'  prices 
shown  are  averages  of  those  received  by  several  of  the  large  packing 
companies  f.  o.  b.  dock,  Portland,  for  the  1926  crop  up  to  February 
1,  1927.  Out  of  this  margin  the  packer  must  pay  brokerage  charges 
and  meet  trade  discounts  which,  combined,  usually  amount  to  about 
43^  per  cent  on  domestic  sales  and  7  per  cent  on  foreign  sales. 

Table  14. — Prices  of  Italian  -prunes  and  margins  taken  by  packers,  wholesalers, 
and  retailers,  January,  1927 


Price 

Sizes  of 

prunes 

30-40 

40-50 

50-60 

60-70 

Received  by  packers 

Cents  per 
pound 
9.97 
7.05 

Cents  per 
pound 
6.74 
4.73 

Cents  per 
pound 
5.65 
3.74 

Cents  per 
pound 
5  25 

Paid  to  growers 

3  29 

2.92 

2.01 

1.91 

1  96 

Received  by  wholesalers ...     . 

12.38 
9.97 

8.95 
6.74 

8.40 
5.65 

7.08 

5.25 

Wholesale  and  transportation  margins 

2.41 

2.21 

2.75 

1  S3 

19.50 
12.38 

13.98 
8.95 

12.05 
8.40 

10  88 

Received  bv  wholesalers 

7  08 

7.12 

5.03 

3.65 

3  80 

The  difference  between  the  price  received  by  packers  and  the 
average  prices  of  Italian  prunes  quoted  in  January,  1927,  by  whole- 
salers in  29  markets  visited  by  the  department  representatives  varied 
from  1.83  cents  per  pound  on  60-70's  to  2.75  cents  per  pound  on 
50-60's.  Cost  of  transportation  must  be  paid  out  of  the  difference 
between  these  prices  and  the  balance  represents  the  wholesalers' 
margin.  It  is  estimated  that  the  average  transportation  cost  on 
these  prunes  in  1926  was  approximately  1  cent  a  pound,  leaving  a 
wholesale  margin  of  from  three-fourths  of  a  cent  to  1  ^  cents  a  pound 
on  the  different  sizes. 

The  market  analysis  showed  that  retail  margins  for  handling 
Italian  prunes  were  larger  than  wholesale  or  packer  margins.  The 
average  difference  between  the  prices  received  by  wholesalers  and  the 
prices  charged  consumers  was  4.9  cents  m  January,  1927,  for  the  four 
principal  sizes  of  Italian  prunes.  These  margins  ranged  from  3.65 
cents  per  pound  on  50-60's  to  7.12  cents  per  pound  on  30^0's. 

Prices  charged  by  chain  stores  for  Italian  prunes  were  consistently 
lower  than  the  prices  charged  by  unit  or  individual  stores.  The 
average  difference  for  all  the  retail  stores  visited  was  from  0.73  cent 
per  pound  for  60-70's  to  1.18  cents  per  pound  for  30-40's  in  favor  of 
the  chain  stores. 

The  differences  in  price  at  which  Italian  and  California  prunes  were 
selling  at  retail  were  from  0.1  cent  to  2.7  cents  per  pound,  depending 
on  the  size  of  the  prunes.  Some  shifting  of  consumption  from  Cali- 
fornia to  Italian  prunes  takes  place  v\^hen  the  differential  widens. 
Retailers  generally  take  advantage  of  the  relatively  cheaper  Italian, 
prunes  and  use  them  in  special  sales  merely  as  prunes. 
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The  weighted  average  prices  at  which  Italian  and  California  prunes 
of  the  four  principal  sizes  sold  at  retail  in  unit  and  chain  stores  in  29 
cities  in  Januaiy,  1927,  are  shown  in  Table  15. 

Table  15. — Comparison  of  retail  prices  of  California  and  Italian  prunes 


Size 


30-40- 


40-50- 


50-60- 


60-70- 


Souree-  of  variety  of 
prune 


Type  of 
store 


Weighted 

average 

price  by 

variety  of 

prune  and 

type  of 

store 


California Unit.. 

do Chain- 
Italian Unit-. 

do.-- Chain. 

California--- Unit-- 

do Chain. 

Italian rnit.. 

do I  Chain. 

California ...;  Unit.. 

do i  Chain. 

Unit-. 

Chain. 

Unit-. 


Italian 

....do.-- 

California 

do i  Chain. 

Italian Unit.. 

do Chain. 


Cents  per 
pound 
20.68 
19.97 
19.62 
18.44 
16.96 
15.75 
14.17 
13.26 
14,43 
13.83 
12.50 
11.38 
12.92 
10.60  1 
11.33    . 
10.60  I 
I 


Weighted 

average 

retail 

price  by 

variety  of 

prune 


Cents  per 
pound 


20.56 


19.50 


16.67 


13.98 


14.18 


12.05 


12.54 


10.88 


SELLING  PROBLEMS 

The  market  analysis  indicated  clearly  the  influence  of  the  present 
selling  policy  upon  the  distribution  of  prunes.  The  interviews 
disclosed  a  lack  of  interest  in  handling  Italian  prunes  on  the  part 
of  a  considerable  number  of  wholesale  distributors.  They  explained 
that  there  was  ''no  money"  in  handlmg  the  product;  that  they  had 
contracted  for  their  needed  stocks  of  prunes  at  opening  prices  osten- 
sibly based  upon  demand  and  supply  conditions.  In  several  in- 
stances the  opening  prices  had  not  been  maintained,  and  early  buyers 
had  to  meet  the  competition  of  other  trade  agencies  who  were  able  to 
purchase  after  the  opening  of  the  season  at  reduced  prices.  Under 
prevailing  practices  the  buyers  at  opening  prices  are  not  generally 
protected  against  price  declines,  and  vrhen  declines  have  occurred  the 
distributor  with  stocks  on  hand  has  had  to  take  the  loss.  Such 
experiences  have  tended  to  cause  distributors  to  lose  interest  in 
Itahan  prunes.  Dealers  have  also  come  to  lack  confidence  in  packers' 
reports  of  supplies  and  to  consider  that  the  quoted  prices  can  not  be 
depended  upon.  If  they  acquire  stocks  of  any  quantity  from  one 
packer  at  opening  prices  they  may  find  a  competitor  offering  stocks 
which  he  has  secured  from  another  packer  at  lovrer  prices.  Such 
chaotic  conditions  have  forced  many  wholesale  distributors  to  buy 
in  comparatively  small  quantities  or  on  a  hand-to-mouth  plan. 
^  The  lack  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  trade  also  extended  to 
pack,  quality,  and  size.  Unsatisfactory  experience  with  respect  to 
these  factors  was  also  pointed  out  to  department  representatives  as 
a  cause  contributing  to  the  lack  of  interest  in  handling  Italian 
prunes  and  in  extending  their  sales,  on  the  part  of  the  distributing 
trade.  It  seemed  evident  that  these  conditions  also  influencedthe 
consumption  of  the  product, 
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The  lack  of  an  effective  selling  program  for  Italian  primes  prob- 
ably makes  possible  some  manipulation  of  the  market  by  "long"  or 
^' short"  interests.  Instances  were  noted  in  which  prmies  purchased 
for  export  and  carrying  a  large  export  brokerage  allowance  were 
offered  and  sold  for  considerably  less  than  the  prevailing  prices  and 
were  sold  in  direct  competition  with  the  prunes  of  packers  that  sup- 
plied the  exporters. 

Instances  were  also  noted  in  which  small  speculative  jobbers  of 
unreliable  financial  status  and  with  small  trade  outlets  ordered  large 
quantities.  When  these  buyers  were  unable  to  take  up  the  bills  of 
lading  as  they  were  presented  such  shipments  became  "distress" 
shipments,  were  offered  at  reduced  prices,  and,  according  to  infor- 
mation secured  by  the  department  representatives,  actually  caused 
breaks  in  the  price.  Consignment  sales  to  markets  already  supplied 
with  prunes  tended  to  bring  about  similar  results. 

Sales  in  pool-car  lots,  in  large  markets,  are  a  factor  tending  to 
cause  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  some  large  distributors  and  to 
reduce  their  interest  in  the  product.  Such  an  arrangement  makes  it 
possible  for  small  distributors  to  purchase  in  small  lots  at  the  same 
prices  the  large  distributor  pays  for  large  lots.  It  was  reported,  in 
some  instances,  that  lots  as  small  as  25  boxes  could  be  purchased 
direct  from  the  packers  in  pool  cars  at  prevailmg  market  prices.  The 
jobbing  distributor  finds  his  avenues  of  distribution  filled,  and, 
therefore,  tends  to  lessen  his  sales  efforts. 

A  considerable  problem  is  involved  in  meeting  the  changed  buying 
practices  of  distributors.  Only  a  small  number  of  agencies  in  the 
principal  markets  are  willing  to  carry  large  stocks  of  prunes,  as 
compared  with  those  who  carried  large  stocks  in  former  years.  To 
force  the  product  upon  the  market  when  there  is  only  a  small  group 
to  absorb  the  stocks  naturally  necessitates  a  rather  wide  speculative 
margin. 

No  plan  has  been  inaugurated  for  the  gathering  and  disseminating, 
by  imbiased  agencies,  of  cm-rent  prices  and  information  regarding 
available  or  probable  supplies.  Growers  have  no  source  of  market 
information  except  as  they  obtain  such  knowledge  from  the  packers. 
A  packer's  source  of  information  on  prevailing  conditions  in  the 
consuming  markets  is  his  broker.  The  absence  of  complete  informa- 
tion on  the  volume  of  trading,  the  tone  of  the  market,  market  move- 
ment, and  the  prices  current  in  the  consmning  and  producing  market 
areas  gives  bargaining  advantage  to  some  agencies  that  have  superior 
news  service.  Thus  opportunity  is  afforded  for  manipulation  of  the 
market,  often  no  doubt,  to  the  disadvantage  of  growers,  in  the  form 
of  lowered  prices. 

PRODUCTION  AND  ACREAGE 

During  the  five  years  1922-1926  Oregon  and  Washington  sup- 
phed  about  16  per  cent  of  the  production  of  prunes  in  the  United 
States  and  about  11  per  cent  of  the  world  production.  These  figures 
may  be  considered  fairly  representative  of  the  present  position  of 
these  States,  taken  together,  in  the  prune  industry.  California  alone 
supplies,  on  the  average,  over  55  per  cent  of  the  worla  output. 
Yugoslavia  comes  next,  supplying  about  28  per  cent.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century,  France  supplied  a  considerable  part  of 
the  world's  prunes,   but   the  importance   of  the  industry  in   that 
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country  has  been  gradually  declining  until  it  now  ranks  below  the 
Pacific  Northwest  section  of  the  United  States.  Prunes  are  also 
produced  in  a  number  of  other  countries  v»-hich  do  not  at  present 
figure  significantly  in  the  production  of  the  commercial  supply.  The 
accompanying  table  and  charts  show  graphically  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  northwestern  prunes  (Table  16  and  Figures  4  and  5). 

UNITED  STATES  PRODUCTION  OF  PRUNES.  I9II-I926 
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Fig.  4. — There  has  been  a  definite  upward  trend  in  the  production  of  prunes  in  the  United  States. 
*    During  the  five-year  period,  1922-1926.  the  production  of  prunes  in  Oregon  and  Washington  averaged 
about  U]  per  c-ent  of  the  total  United  States  production 
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WORLD   PRODUCTION  OF  PRUNES,  1920-1926 
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Fig.  5.— There  has  been  an  upward  trend  in  the  world  production  of  prunes  since  1920.  California  sup- 
plies about  55  per  cent  of  the  world  output,  Yugoslavia  about  25  per  cent,  and  Oregon  and  Washington 
about  12  per  cent 

PRUNE  PRODUCTION  AND  ACREAGE  IN  OREGON  AND  WASHINGTON 

The  production  of  prunes  in  Oregon  and  Washington,  during  the 
past  decade  and  a  half,  has  showTi,  on  the  whole,  a  gradually  rising 
tendency,  but  this  tendency  has  been  interrupted  from  time  to 
time  by  years  of  small  crops,  so  that  the  principal  feature  of  Figure 
6  is  the  fluctuation  in  production  from  year  to  year. 
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Table  16. — Production  of  'prunes  in  the  Pacific  North/west,  California,  Yugoslavia, 
and  France,  and  total  -production,  1911-1.9^6 

(Million  pounds— i.  e.  000,000  omitted) 


Year 


Pacific 

XTrvi-tVl 

Califor- 

west 1 

nia  1 

23.0 

170.0 

8.0 

205.0 

28.0 

96.0 

10.5 

112.0 

18.5 

185.0 

42.5 

157.0 

23.0 

218.0 

61.0 

90.0 

35.0 

280.0 

35.0 

195.0 

26.5 

200.0 

72.0 

264.0 

50.0 

262.0 

50.0 

278.0 

26.0 

290.0 

5  75.0 

294.0 

Total     '    Y,-^^ 


Total 
tion 


1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 : 

1915 . 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 , 

1924 

1925 

1926 I 


19.3. 0 
213.0 
124.0 
122.5 
203.5 
199.5 
241.0 
151.0 
315.0 
230.0 
226.5 
336.0 
312.0 
328.0 
316.0 
369.0 


26.2 
38.9 


27.8 

28,3 

?7  5 

10.6 

15.3 

?:  4 

11.5 

17.8 

380.6 

12.8 

399.9 

4.7 

507.9 

59.4 

543.0 

18.0 

403.6 

2.2 

'428.2 

18.0 

553.0 

1  California  Fruit  News. 

s  Estimates  of  Consul  Patiton,  Belgrade,  figures  for  1911-1919  not  available.    [Unpublished  data.' 

3  Agricole  Statistique. 

i  Figures  for  1911-1919  not  available. 

"  Preliminary  estimate. 
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Fig.  6.— Prune  production  in  Oregon  and  Washington  has  in  general  shown  an  upward  trend.  Lack  of 
uniformity  in  the  size  of  the  crop  suggests  the  difficulty  in  carrying  out  an  eftective  merchandising 
program 

The  irregularity  in  the  size  of  the  prune  output  in  Oregon  and 
Washington  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  in  as  late  a  year  as  1925 
the  prune  production  was  not  as  large  as  in  1913;  and  in  1926,  a  year 
of  a  relatively  large  crop,  the  output  was  but  little  larger  than  that 
in  1918.  This  irregularity  in  the  production  of  Italian  prunes  sug- 
gests the  difficulty  in  carrying  out  an  effective  merchandizing  program. 

A  census  of  the  acreage  of  prune  trees  in  the  dried-prune  sections 
of  Washington  and  Oregon,  completed  in  March,  1927,^  showed  that 


«  The  census  was  conducted  under  the  cooperation  of  the  agricultural  statistician  for  Oregon  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  the  extension  department  of  the  Oregon  Agricultural  College, 
some  cooperative  marketing  associations,  and  farm  and  business  leaders. 
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there  are  approximately  52,000  acres  of  bearing  Italian  prune  trees, 
4,000  acres  of  nonbearing  Italian  prunes,  and  3,000  acres  of  Agens, 
date  prunes,  or  other  varieties  (fig.  7).  The  Agen  prunes  are  located 
principally  in  Douglas  County,  Oreg.  The  recent  plantings  of 
Italian  prunes  were  mostly  in  Polk,  YamhiQ,  and  Douglas  counties. 
According  to  the  prelimiuary  data  from  the  census  of  prune  acreage, 
about  two-thu^ds  of  the  trees  have  reached  full-bearing  age.  About 
one-fom'th  of  the  trees  have  not  reached  full-bearing  age,  and  pro- 
duction from  these  trees  may  be  expected  to  mcrease.  SUghtly  over 
7  per  cent  of  the  trees  are  classed  as  nonbearing;  a  large  portion  of 
these  are  4  years  old.  Taking  into  account  the  per  acre  production 
of  trees  of  different  ages,  it  is  estimated  that  there  will  be  an  increase 
of  about  15  to  20  per  cent  in  the  average  annual  production  of  north- 
v>-estern  prunes  from  the  present  acreage  when  all  of  these  trees  are 
in  full  bearing.  Production  from  year  to  year  may  be  expected  to 
vary  rather  widely,  as  iu  the  past,  but  the  trend  of  production  will 
continue  upward,  from  the  present  (1927)  acreage  alone,  until  most 
of  the  trees  now  planted  reach  full-bearing  age  six  to  eight  years 
from  now. 


Bearing  and  Nonbearing  Acreage  of  Prunes,  i926 
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Fir,.  7.— Of  the  total  acreage  of  prunes  in  the  States  of  Oregon  and  Washington,  7  per  cent  was  of  nonbearing 
age,  according  to  a  census  taken  in  1927.  In  California,  however,  19  per  cent  of  the  acreage  was  non- 
bearing 

The  ages  of  the  trees  of  the  Agen  and  other  varieties,  about  3,000 
acres,  were  relatively  about  the  same  as  those  of  the  Italian  prune 
trees. 

In  addition  to  the  acreage  of  Italian  prunes  for  dr^'ing,  there  is  a 
considerable  acreage  in  the  districts  of  Walla  Walla,  Wash.,  and 
Milton-Freewater,  Oreg.,  and  in  the  Boise,  Paj^ette,  and  Weiser 
districts  of  Idaho  and  eastern  Oregon,  the  fruit  from  which  is  marketed 
in  the  fresh  state  almost  entirely.  These  districts  were  not  included 
in  the  census  of  trees.  A  small  tonnage  of  the  Idaho  and  other 
crops  is  usualh^  dried,  but  this  rarely  exceeds  one  or  two  million 
pounds.  Some  Italian  prunes  are  usually  shipped  in  the  fresh  state 
from  the  dried-prune  regions  of  Oregon  and  Washiugton  but  they  do 
not  amount  to  more  than  the  equivalent  of  one  or  two  million  pounds 
of  dried  prunes.  Around  8,000,000  pounds  of  fresh  Italian  prunes, 
equivalent  to  possibly  3,000,000  pounds  of  dried  prunes,  were  used 
for  canning  in  Washington  and  Oregon  in  1925.  Canned  prunes 
are  becoming  popular  in  many  markets,  and  the  industry  of  canning 
prunes  may  expand.  But  any  moderate  expansion  wifl  have  little 
effect  on  the  dried-prune  output. 

A  preliminary  analysis  shows  that  the  ages  of  the  trees  of  Italian 
prune  plums  in  the  Oregon  and  Washington  dried-prune  sections 
combined  are  as  given  in  Table  17. 
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Table    17. — Ages   of  trees   of  Italian   prune   plums  in   Oregon  and   Washingion 

dried-prune  section,  1927 


Age  of  trees 

Acreage 

Age  of  trees 

Acreage 

Nonbearing: 

Acres 
749 
965 
2, 41.5 

Bearing— C  ontinued . 
11  to  15  years 

Acres 
16,110 
6,027 
2,228 

16  to  20  years  -. 

4  years 

21  to  25  vears    . 

26  to  30  years 

3,  045 

2,  785 

Total 

4,129 

31  to  35  years 

Bearing: 

5  years  

4,022 
3,291 
6,749 
6,840 

Total 

52, 091 



Total  trees    

56,  220 

9  to  10  vears 

POSSIBILITIES  OF  FUTURE  COMPETITION 

The  competition  which  prunes  from  the  Pacific  Northwest  are 
likely  to  meet  in  the  future  from  other  important  producing  areas  is 
of  course  a  primary  consideration.  An  indicatioTi  of  this  competi- 
tion may  be  gained  from  an  examination  of  the  present  status  of  the 
prune  industr}^  in  these  areas. 

The  facts  available  at  present  point  to  an  increasing  production  of 
prunes  in  California.  In  1926,  according  to  an  estimate  of  the  Cali- 
fornia cooperative  crop-reporting  service,  W)  there  were  about 
198,000  acres  of  prune  plum  trees  in  California,  of  which  160,500 
acres,  or  81  per  cent,  were  bearing  and  37,500  acres,  or  19  per  cent, 
were  not  yet  of  bearing  age.  In  other  v/ords,  an  acreage  amounting 
to  almost  one-fourth  of  the  present  bearing  acreage  will  presently 
come  into  bearing.  The  plantings  of  prune  plum  trees  in  California 
during  the  past  five  years  have  averaged  about  6,700  acres  annually. 
In  1926,  however,  the  plantings  amounted  to  only  about  2,600  acres 
(fig.  8). 

It  is  significant  that  the  plantings  of  prune  trees  in  California  in  the 
last  few  years  have  been  in  areas  which  have  produced  in  the  past 
high  yields  of  good-quality  fruit. 

During  the  three  years  1924,  1925,  and  1926  California  produced 
an  average  crop  of  approximately  287,000,000  pounds  of  prunes. 
With  almost  one-fifth  of  the  trees  not  yet  of  bearing  age  and  some  of 
the  remainder  not  in  full  bearing,  it  is  estimated  that  average  annual 
production  in  California  will  be  increased  by  at  least  20  to  25  per  cent 
during  the  next  four  to  six  years.  Considering  the  upward  trends  of 
production  in  both  the  California  and  the  Pacific  Northwest  areas, 
it  is  to  be  expected  that  if  all  of  the  present  plantings  are  allowed  to 
come  into  full  bearing  the  total  prune  crop  of  the  United  States, 
which  has  averaged  338,000,000  pounds  during  the  three  years  1924, 
1925,  and  1926,  will  average  over  400,000,000  pounds  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years.  In  seasons  especially  favorable  for  prune  production 
the  present  acreage  will  be  capable  of  producing  much  more  than  this 
quantity. 

It  is  probable  that  Yugoslavia  will  continue  to  offer  as  much  com- 
petition to  American  prunes  in  European  markets  as  at  present,  and 
it  is  possible  that  the  competition  from  that  souixe  may  increase. 
The  large  planting  of  seedlings  since  the  World  War  is  the  principal 
factor  pointing  toward  increased  production  in  Yugoslavia.^     It  is 

«  Based  principally  on  a  report  of  the  prune  industry  of  Yugoslavia,  by  Edwin  Smith,  fruit  specialist  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Europe,  Aug.  13,  1925. 
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said,  however,  that  these  seedlin2:s  are  largely  of  n  variety  whK'h 
yields  plums  that  are  better  suited  for  the  making  of  brandy  than 
for  use  as  dried  primes.  Yugoslavia  is  favored  by  certain  funda- 
mental advantages  in  prune  production,  such  as  a  large  supply  of 

Plantings  of  Prunes,  1921-1926 
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Fig.  8— The  nonbearing  acreage  of  prunes  in  Oregon  and  Washington  is  about  4,000  acres.  New  plantings 
have  been  steadilv  decreasing  since  1922.  California  has  averaged  about  6,700  acres  of  new  plantings 
annuaUy  since  1922.     Only  2,600  acres  were  planted  in  1926 

cheap  labor  and  plenty  of  cheap  wood  for  use  in  prune  dr3nng.  The 
trees  are  generally  healthy  and  seem  free  from  insect  pests,  and  there 
is  therefore  no  expense  for  spraying.  The  interest  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  prune  industry,  as  indicated  by  subsidies  to  plum-tree 
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nurseries  and  regulations  looking  toward  better  practices  in  curing 
the  fruit  and  preparing  it  for  market,  must  be  considered  a  favorable 
sign. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  important  luniting  factors.  First, 
it  should  be  noted  that  the  production  of  prunes  is  secondary  to  the 
production  of  such  products  as  corn,  wheat,  barley,  and  other  grains. 
Plum  trees  were  originally  planted  to  furnish  fresh  fruit ,_  principally 
for  the  making  of  brandy.  Prunes  are  still  secondary  in  importance, 
for  in  years  of  small  crops  fewer  plums  are  used  for  the  making  of 
prunes  rather  than  fewer  plums  in  the  making  of  brandy.  Other 
unfavorable  factors  have  to  do  with  the  inadequate  transportation 
facihties  and  the  irregular  harvesting  and  drying  methods,  which 
frequently  result  in  an  inferior  product. 

There  seems  little  reason  to  expect  an  increasing  production  of 
prunes  in  France.^  In  fact,  for  about  25  years  the  tendency  has  been 
in  the  opposite  direction.  The  number  of  plum  trees  is  decreasing, 
partly  on  account  of  disease  and  partly  because  they  have  been 
uprooted  or  destroyed  to  make  wn.j  for  other  farm  enterprises.  For 
the  most  part,  these  trees  are  not  bemg  replaced,  as  it  takes  a  number 
of  unproductive  years  to  bring  them  into  bearing,  during  which  a 
certain  amount  of  attention  must  be  given  them.  There  is  a  scarcity 
of  agricultural  workers,  particularly  of  those  v/ho  are  familiar  with 
prune  production,  in  the  Prune  d'Ente  area,  where  most  of  the  French 
prunes  are  produced.  This  is  a  handicap  in  gathering  the  fruit  and 
curing  it.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  prune 
industry  is  deep-rooted  in  the  economic  life  of  the  Prune  d'Ente  area 
and  will  not  be  quickly  abandoned.  Their  prune  production  is  lil^ely 
to  fluctuate  for  many  years  to  come,  as  it  has  durmg  the  past  5  or  10 
years,  between  very  small  crops  and  crops  amounting  to  30,000,000 
and  even  40,000,000  pounds. 

Smaller  quantities  of  prunes  are  produced  in  a  number  of  other 
countries,  notably,  Rumania,  Australia,  and  South  Africa,  but  the 
output  of  these  areas  which  reaches  competitive  markets  is  at  present 
of  little  importance.  The  countries  are  mentioned  here  because  of 
the  possibility  of  future  development.  Rumania  produces  a  very 
large  quantity  of  plums  v/hich  are  suitable  for  drying,  but  the  part 
of  the  output  which  is  dried  is  small  compared  with  the  quantity  used 
for  making  brandy  and  jam  and  eaten  in  the  fresh  state.  But  the 
material  for  an  miportant  prune  industry  is  there.  Australia  and 
South  Africa  are  worthy  of  attention,  in  spite  of  their  present  very 
small  prune  production,  because  they  represent  areas  from  which 
the  United  Kingdom,  at  present  by  far  the  most  important  overseas 
market  for  prunes  from  Oregon  and  Washington,  may  get  a  consid- 
erable part  of  its  supplies  in  the  future. 

FARM  PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  GROWERS  OF  NORTHWESTERN  PRUNES 

Coincident  with  the  general  upward  trend  of  prune  production  both 
in  the  California  and  in  the  northwestern  areas,  there  has  been  a 
downward  trend  in  the  relative  prices  paid  to  northwestern  growers 
for  their  prunes.  This  general  trend  is  indicated  by  the  prices  paid 
for  40-50 's,  which  constitute  almost  half  of  the  crop  for  the  period 
1910  to  1926  (fig.  9). 

7  Based  principally  on  a  report  from  Consul  Lucien  Memminger,  Bordeaux,  Nov.  10, 1926 .    [Unpublished 
data.] 
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After  correcting  these  prices  for  changes  due  to  the  general  increase 
in  the  level  of  all  prices,  there  are  only  two  years,  1919  and  1921, 
when  the  price  received  was  equivalent  to  the  average  price  for  the 
five  years,  1910-1914.  The  high  price  in  1919  was  probably  caused 
by  the  relatively  small  stocks,  for  the  crop  of  1918  was  very  short  and 
there  was  a  strong  export  demand.  The  unusually  short  apple  crop 
A_>  was  no  doubt  an  important  factor  in  the  situation  in  1921.  During 
the  years  1924-1926  the  prices  of  prunes,  when  corrected  for  the  gen- 
eral increase  in  prices  of  all  commodities,  have  been  only  about  70 
per  cent  of  the  1910-1914  level.  Considered  from  the  standpoint  of 
relative  prices,  the  period  1910-1914  was  apparently  the  most  pros- 
perous five-year  period  which  the  industry  has  had  since  1900. 

The  weighted  average  prices  paid  to  growers  for  40-50's  from  1900 
to  1926,  inclusive,  are  shown  in  Table  18. 

VALUE  PER  TON  OF  NORTHWESTERN  PRUNES,  1910-1926 
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Fig.  9. — Expressed  in  terms  of  the  1910-1914  dollar,  prices  of  northwestern  prunes  show  a  gradual  down- 
ward trend  since  the  period  1910-1914 

Table   18. — Actual  and  relative  prices  received  by  Oregon  and  Washington  growers 

for  40-50  prunes,  1900-1926  i 


Period  or  crop  j^ear 

Actual 

price 

received 

Price  in 

terms  of 

1910-1914 

dollar 

Purchas- 
ing power 
of  prunes 
in  terms 
of  non- 
agrieul- 
tural  com- 
modities 

1900-1904.... 

Cents  per 
pound 
3.83 
4.29 
5.40 
8.41 
6.55 
6.08 
6.85 
4  73 

Cents  per 
pound 
4.61 
4.64 
5.53 
4.61 
4.21 
3.93 
4.40 
3  18 

(1910-1911 
=100) 

190f/-1909 

1910-1914 

1915-1919.-         .  . 

96 

1920-1924 

67 

1924  crop 

69 

1925  crop 

1926  crop 

54 

1  The  prices  used  are  average  prices  paid  to  growers  by  some  of  the  cooperative  associations  and  larger 
packing  companies. 
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Table  19  shows  weighted-average  prices  per  pound  paid  to  growers 
for  all  sizes  of  prunes  during  the  years  1923-1926  and  the  equivalent 
values  per  ton.  The  price  for  1926  is  an  average  of  the  prices  paid 
by  several  of  the  private  packers  for  part  of  the  crop. 

Table  19. — Prices  paid  to  northwestern  growers  for  all  sizes  of  prunes,  1923-1926  ^ 


Year 

Price  per 
pound 

Value  per 
ton 

1923.. 

Cents 
5.76 
5.88 
8.28 
4.07 

Dollars 
115. 20 

1924- 

117.  60 

1925 

165.60 

1926 

81.40 

1  Prices  are  averages  weighted  by  the  percentage  of  different  sizes  in  the  lots  of  prunes  sold. 

The  prices  in  cents  per  pound  paid  to  the  northwestern  and  Cali- 
fornia growers  for  prunes  of  the  four  most  important  sizes  are  shown  in 
Table  20.  The  northwestern  growers  received,  in  1926-27,  from  1.3 
cents  to  2  cents  per  pound  less  than  the  California  growers  received 
for  prunes  of  the  same  sizes.  This  difference  in  the  price  to  growers 
is  a  reflection  of  the  lower  prices  at  which  the  northwestern  prunes 
are  sold  to  consumers.  As  is  pointed  out  elsewhere,  at  the  present 
time  a  lower  retail  price  seems  necessary  in  most  markets  to  move 
Italian  prunes. 

Table  20. — Average  prices  paid  to  growers  for  the  1926  crop  to  January,  1927,  hy 

severed  large  packers 


Sizes 


Kind  of  prunes 

30-40 

40-50 

50-60 

60-70 

California 

Cents  per 
pound 
9.0 
7.0 

Cents  per 
pound 
6.0 

4.7 

Cents  per 
pound 
5.5 
3.7 

Cents  per 
pound 
4  8 

Italian.. ..     .  . 

3.3 

Difference  in  price 

2.0 

1.3 

1.8 

1.5 

Since  1920,  the  prune  growers  of  Oregon  and  Washington  have 
been  at  a  greater  disadvantage,  from  the  standpoint  of  relative 
prices,  than  the  producers  of  farm  products  in  general.  The  pur- 
chasing power  of  prunes,  in  terms  of  nonagricultural  commodities, 
has  averaged  about  67  per  cent,  or  two-thirds  of  their  purchasing 
power  from  1910  to  1914.  In  1926  this  purchasing  power  dropped 
to  54  per  cent  of  that  of  the  pre-war  period.  The  purchasing  power 
of  all  farm  products,  in  terms  of  nonagricultural  commodities,  has 
fluctuated  from  a  low  point  of  66  per  cent  of  their  pre-war  value  in 
May,  1921,  to  a  high  point  of  93  per  cent  in  August,  1925,  and  back 
to  80  per  cent  in  December,  1926.  This  difference  between  the 
purchasing  power  of  prunes  and  that  of  all  farm  products  is  partly 
due  to  the  fact  that  prunes  were  relatively  high  during  the  pre-war 
years  1910-1914,  which  are  used  as  a  base  in  making  this  comparison. 
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In  addition  to  the  upward  trend  in  prune  production,  the  genera) 
increase  in  commercial  fresh  and  dried  fruit  production  of  various 
kinds  has  no  doubt  been  an  important  factor  affecting  the  trend 
of  prune  prices  in  relation  to  the  prices  of  other  things.  In 
connection  \\dth  the  variations  in  the  general  level  of  prune  prices 
from  year  to  year  a  number  of  factors  must  be  considered,  the  most 
important  being  the  size  and  quality  of  the  crop  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  world,  the  production  of  competing  or  substitute  fresh 
or  dried  fruits,  and  the  bm'uig  power  of  domestic  and  foreign 
consumers. 

As  there  is  no  large  fixed  demand  for  Italian  prmies,  and  as  the 
northwesteiTL  crop  usually  comprises  only  about  one-sixth  of  the 
total  production  of  the  United  States,  a  rather  definite  relationship 
exists  between  the  prices  of  Italian  and  California  prunes,  the  latter 
selling  at  the  higher  price.  A  large  or  smaU  northwestern  crop,  as 
compared  with  the  California  crop,  seems  to  make  very  little  differ- 
ence in  the  average  spread  in  the  prices  of  prunes  from  the  two  regions. 
AMiolesalers  and  retailers  tend  to  bm^  more  of  the  Italian  prunes 
when  they  become  relatively  lower  in  price  and  to  cease  buying 
them  when  the  two  sell  at  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  price. 

All  the  available  information  relative  to  the  trend  of  the  produc- 
tion of  prunes  and  other  competing  dried  and  fresh  fruits  m  this 
and  other  countries  indicates  that  as  supplies  of  prunes  will  prob- 
ably increase  during  the  next  few  years  the  general  level  of  prices 
can  not  be  expected  to  increase  materiall}^  over  those  prevailing  in 
recent  years,  unless  some  measures  are  taken  which  will  result  m  a 
greater  demand  for  prunes  and  for  northwestern  prunes  in  particular. 

CASH  EXPENSES  INVOLVED  IN  PRUNE  PRODUCTION 

According  to  a  study  of  the  cost  of  producing  prunes  in  Oregon 
m  1924,  made  by  the  Oregon  Agricultural  College  under  the  direc- 
tion of  H.  D.  Scudder,  the  cash  costs  involved  in  prune  production 
were  2.71  cents  per  pound.     (J) 

This  estimate  of  cash  costs  is  based  upon  a  study  of  production 
costs  on  111  farms,  of  which  84  were  classed  as  specialized  prune 
fanns.  The  average  yield  per  acre  on  these  farms  in  1924  was 
1,840  pounds. 

The  following  expense  items  are  included  in  this  estimate  of  cash 
expenses:  Hired  labor,  including  contract  labor  and  board  for  hired 
labor;  materials,  including  spray,  fertilizer,  wood,  fuel,  oil,  etc.; 
machinery  repairs;  drier  repairs;  interest  paid  on  borrowed  work- 
ing capital  used  in  prune  production;  taxes  on  the  value  of  the 
bearing  orchard;  and  a  portion  of  the  interest  actually  paid  on  farm 
mdebtedness. 

About  three-fourths  of  these  farms  are  specialized  prune  farms, 
and  the  entii^e  tax  and  interest  bill  would  ordinarily  have  to  be  paid 
out  of  income  received  from  prune  production.  Taxes  paid  but  not 
allocated  to  prunes  in  the  study  mentioned  amounted  to  0.36  cent 
per  pound.  Interest  paid  but  not  allocated  to  prunes  was  0.32  cent 
per  pound.  If  the  entire  interest  and  tax  bills  had  been  charged 
against  prunes,  the  total  cash  expenses  would  be  increased  from  2.71 
cents  per  pound  to  3.39  cents.     (Table  21.) 
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Table  21. — Cash  expenses  involved  in  prime  production,  1924  ^ 


Cash  expense 

Cash  cost 

Per  acre 

Per 
pound 

Dollars 
29.63 
8.74 
4.66 
3.32 
3.52 

Cents 

Taxes  (on  bearing  prune  orchard) 

Total 

49.87 

2  71 

6.62 
5.88 

.36 

Balance  of  interest  paid                                                             _..-      .-         ._ 

.32 

11  taxes  and  interest  paid 

Total  cash  outlay  including  e 

62.^ 

3.39 

'  Data  are  taken  from  Progress  Report  No.  2,  Cost  of  Prune  Production  for  the  Year  1924,  by  H.  D. 
Scudder,  Oregon  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  and  R.  S.  Besse,  Oregon  Agricultural  Extension 
Service,  October,  1925  (5). 

With  an  average  yield  of  1,840  pounds  per  acre,  the  gross  returns 
per  acre  from  prunes  on  these  farms,  when  the  price  was  6  cents  per 
pound,  was  $110.40.  After  deducting  cash  expenses,  including 
taxes,  there  would  be  a  retm^n  of  about  $48  per  acre  to  pay  for  the 
use  of  the  land  not  covered  by  the  interest  actually  paid;  for  6.7 
days  of  labor  per  acre  by  the  operator  and  members  of  his  family; 
for  2.5  days  of  horse  labor  per  acre;  for  depreciation  upon  the  invest- 
ment in  machinery,  buildings,  and  other  equipment;  and  for  replace- 
ment of  the  orchard.  With  an  average  of  24  acres  of  bearing  prunes 
per  farm,  this  w^ould  leave  about  $1,132  per  farm  of  the  income 
from  prunes  to  cover  these  items,  when  prunes  were  selling  at  an 
average  price  of  6  cents  per  pound  and  the  yield  was  1,840  pounds 
per  acre.  With  prunes  selUng  at  an  average  price  of  5  cents  per 
pound,  the  net  return  per  acre,  out  of  w^hich  these  additional  items 
could  be  paid  for,  would  be  reauced  to  $29.60  per  acre,  or  a  total  of 
$710  per  farm. 

In  1926  the  average  price  received  by  prune  growers  was  approx- 
imately 4  cents  per  pound.  On  the  basis  of  1924  yields  and  cash 
expenses  per  acre,  this  would  leave  only  $11.20  per  acre  above  cash 
outlay,  or  a  net  return  from  prunes  of  about  $270  per  farm,  out  of 
which  to  pay  for  the  labor  of  the  operator  and  members  of  his  family 
on  prune  production,  investment  in  land  not  covered  by  interest 
actually  paid  out,  and  other  items  enumerated  above.  Those  who 
obtained  yields  above  the  average  without  corresponding  increases 
in  cash  expenses  per  acre  or  had  a  large  proportion  of  large-sized 
prunes  in  their  crops  received  higher  than  average  returns.  Scud- 
der's  analysis  shows  that  those  farmers  who  obtained  relatively  high 
per  acre  yields  produced  their  prunes  at  a  low  cost  per  pound.  In 
1926  per  acre  yields  were  somewhat  larger  than  in  1924,  but  because 
of  low  prices  gross  and  net  returns  per  acre  were  relatively  low. 
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SUMMARY 
MARKET  SITUATION 

Approximately  three-fourths  of  the  ItaUan  prunes  grown  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  during  the  seven  years,  1920-1926,  have  been 
consumed  in  the  markets  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The 
remaiuder  of  the  crop  has  been  exported,  the  most  important  export 
markets  ^euig  the  United  IQngdom  and  Germany.  Over  50  per 
cent  of  the  1926  crop  sold  prior  to  March  1,  1927,  was  exported. 
The  fact  that  prmies  from  the  Pacific  Northwest  sold  for  prices  that 
were  from  25  to  40  per  cent  less  than  prices  for  California  prunes  of 
corresponding  sizes  in  December,  1926,  explaias  in  part  the  relatively 
strong  export  demand  for  these  prunes  this  year. 

Lack  of  knowledge  of  Italian  prunes  on  the  part  of  consumers  was 
the  outstanding  point  revealed  b}^  a  study  of  consumer  demand  involv- 
ing interviews  with  803  house^s-ives  and  nearly  700  retailers  in  29 
important  markets  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Only  a  very 
small  proportion  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  are  different  kinds 
and  varieties  of  prunes. 

Consumers  generally  are  not  acquainted  with  the  size  groups  based 
upon  the  nimiber  of  primes  per  pound  used  by  the  trade. 

Prunes  are  used  generally  by  people  in  all  income  groups.  The 
relatively  low  price  is  apparently  the  determming  factor  \^-ith  the 
lower-income  groups;  the  fact  that  they  are  considered  healthful 
influences  their  use  by  all  classes. 

Citrus  fruits,  apples  (especially  when  low  in  price),  and  other  fresh 
and  dried  fruits  compete  with  prunes  m  the  consumer's  diet. 

The  average  consumer  and  the  distributors  have  the  erroneous 
opinion  that  because  of  its  tart  flavor  the  Italian  prune  has  a  very 
much  smaller  sugar  content  than  other  prunes. 

The  distributors  recognize  that  a  marked  improvement  has  been 
made  in  the  quality  of  Italian  prunes  during  the  last  few  years,  but 
there  is  still  a  lack  of  full  confidence  in  their  quality. 

Some  retail  distributors,  particularly  managers  of  chain  stores, 
are  not  interested  in  Italian  prunes  because  there  is  no  preference 
for  these  prunes;  in  fact  there  is  a  lack  of  consumer  recognition. 

Retail  prices  of  Italian  prunes  were  consistently  lower  than  prices 
of  California  Agen  (French)  prunes  of  corresponding  sizes. 

PRODUCTION  SITUATION 

The  wide  variation  from  year  to  year  in  the  size  of  the  crop  of 
northwestern  prunes  presents  an  unportant  problem  from  the  stand- 
point of  establishing  and  maintaining  regular  sales  outlets. 

The  trend  of  prime  production  has  been  markedly  upward  both  in 
California  and  in  the  Northwest  during  the  past  25  years. 

Available  information  as  to  recent  plantings  and  as  to  the  num- 
bers of  trees  of  different  ages  indicates  that  this  upward  trend  of 
prune  production  may  be  expected  to  continue  if  the  trees  already 
planted  are  allowed  to  come  into  full  bearing  and  that  the  average 
annual  production  of  prunes  in  the  United  States  may  be  20  to  25 
per  cent  greater  that  at  present  in  six  or  eight  years,  when  most  of 
the  trees  now  planted  will  be  in  full  bearing. 
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The  trend  of  production  in  Yugoslavia,  an  important  competitor 
in  the  export  markets  for  prunes  from  Oregon  and  Washington,  also 
seems  to  be  upward,  although  a  large  portion  of  recent  plantings  are 
of  varieties  better  adapted  to  the  making  of  brandy  than  for  use  in 
drving. 

PRICE  SITUATION 

The  trend  of  prices  received  by  growers  for  prunes  has  been  dis- 
tinctly downward,  after  corrections  are  made  for  changes  in  the  price 
of  prunes,  because  of  the  general  increase  in  prices  of  all  commodities 
during  the  war  period.  During  the  past  six  years  prune  prices,  in 
terms  of  the  1910-1914  dollar,  have  averaged  about  30  per  cent 
below  the  prices  which  prevailed  from  1910  to  1914. 

With  the  present  low  level  of  prune  prices  and  with  average  actual 
cash  expenses  involved  in  producing  prunes  amounting  to  2^  to  334 
cents  per  pound,  it  is  apparent  that  a  large  number  of  the  prune 
growers  are  not  now  obtaining  satisfactory  returns. 

Available  information  as  to  production  trends  and  market  demand 
indicates  that  there  will  probably  be  little,  if  any,  marked  increase  in 
the  general  level  of  prices  for  prunes  from  Oregon  and  Washington 
over  those  prevailing  in  recent  years,  unless  some  means  of  increasing 
the  dem_and  for  these  prunes  can  be  found. 

PROBLEMS  CONFRONTING  THE  INDUSTRY 

The  foregoing  survey  of  the  market,  production,  and  price  situa- 
tions indicate  that  the  attention  of  the  prune  growers  should  be 
focused  upon  the  following  questions : 

(1)  What  are  the  possibilities  through  improvement  of  the  quality 
of  the  product,  selling  methods,  advertising,  and  other  means  of 
increasing  the  demand  for  prunes  from  Oregon  and  Washington? 

(2)  To  what  extent  can  returns  to  growers  be  increased  through 
savings  in  distribution  costs  so  as  to  give  the  grower  a  larger  portion 
of  the  price  paid  by  consumers? 

(3)  Considering  the  present  level  of  prices  and  production  expenses 
in  producing  prunes  and  the  probable  returns  from  alternative  lines 
of  farm  production  adapted  to  the  area,  to  what  extent  will  prune 
growers  who  are  least  advantageously  situated  for  prune  production 
find  it  possible  to  turn  to  more  profitable  farming  alternatives? 
What  are  these  more  profitable  alternatives? 

This  report  is  concerned  principally  with  the  problems  involved  in 
considering  the  first  question. 

Lack  of  full  confidence  on  the  part  of  wholesale  and  retail  dis- 
tributors in  the  quality  of  prunes  from  Oregon  and  Washington 
indicates  the  necessity  for  further  improvement  and  for  standardi- 
zation of  quality.  The  efforts  of  the  growers  and  packers  in  this 
direction  should  be  supplemented,  if  necessary,  by  State  legislation 
which  would  authorize  inspection  and  standardization  of  the  product. 

In  planning  a  program  to  extend  the  knowledge  as  to  prunes  from 
Oregon  and  Washington  among  consumers  and  the  trade  it  should 
be  kept  in  mind  that  there  are  certain  limitations  to  the  extent  that 
the  industry  can  realize  on  such  a  program — for  instance,  the  lack  of 
uniformity  in  the  size  of  this  prune  crop  from  year  to  year  and  of  sizes 
within  the  crop;  the  relatively  small  supply  of  these  prunes  as  com- 
pared with  the  supply  of  California  prunes;  and  the  difficulty  the 
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average  consumer  experiences  in  distinguishing  between  the  two 
products  by  their  appearance.  Such  a  program,  however,  calling 
attention  to  the  product  and  teaching  the  public  the  methods  of  pre- 
paring Italian  prunes,  should  aid  in  creating  consumer  recognition 
and  possibly  demand  for  the  product. 

If  such  a  program  were  effectively  carried  out,  it  would  tend  to 
create  for  northwestern  prunes  good  will  and  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  retail  trade,  which  at  present  are  lacking. 

In  planning  a  program  of  advertising  consideration  should  be 
given  to  the  possibilities  of  dealer  service  and  other  means  for  enlisting 
the  cooperation  of  the  retailed  in  the  program.  Consideration  should 
also  be  given  to  the  question  whether  an  advertising  campaign  for 
northwestern  prunes  would  not  be  more  effective  if  carried  on  inten- 
sively in  a  few  large  consuming  areas  rather  than  on  a  national  scale. 

Careful  growing  and  delivery  of  prunes  of  a  uniform  quality  are 
the  first  essentials  in  establishing  and  maintaining  an  effective  mer- 
chandizing program.  Along  with  quality  and  reliability  as  tx)  good 
pack  must  also  go  dependability  and  regularity  of  supply.  As  to 
the  latter,  the  wide  variation  from  year  to  3^ear  in  the  size  of  the 
crop  of  northwestern  prunes  presents  a  difficult  marketmg  problem. 
Uniform  quality  products,  good  pack,  and  dependable  service  in 
administering  the  supply  all  help  to  build  and  maintain  regular  trade 
outlets  with  minimum  sales  resistance. 

The  full  development  of  better  marketing  of  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington prunes  can  be  realized  only  through  the  cooperation  of  the 
growers — the  men  who  should  gain  by  better  marketmg  methods 
and  whose  action  is  necessars'  if  better  prunes  are  to  be  sent  to  market. 
Cooperative  marketing  possesses  certain  well-defined  advantages.  It 
brings  marketing  and  production  closer  together.  This  closer  market 
contact  makes  available  to  growers  reliable  knowledge  of  consumer 
desires  and  habits  and  of  market  conditions.  In  this  way  cooperative 
organization  wiQ  aid  in  gradually  bringing  about  better  quality 
products,  a  better  pack,  and  an  intelligent  administration  of  supply 
to  markets,  which  are  fundamental  iu  the  development  of  superior 
sales  service  to  growers  of  prunes.  The  progress  of  cooperative  effort 
among  prune  growers  will  depend  upon  the  business  efficiency  of  the 
organizations  themselves  and  the  growers'  support  in  the  way  of 
better  products. 

Between  35  and  40  per  cent  of  the  northwestern  prune  crop  is  now 
handled  by  farmers'  cooperative  marketing  associations.  It  would 
seem  that  the  Oregon  and  Washington  prune  growers  have  in  these 
associations  the  nucleus  of  such  facilities — sales,  service,  and  expe- 
rience— around  which  they^  can  well  afford  to  unite  their  support. 

Better  prune  price*,  as  a  result  of  more  uniformity  iti  quality  and 
pack  of  prunes,  together  v»-ith  regularity  of  supply  in  so  far  as  pro- 
duction conditions  permit,  will  be  only  gradually  achieved  and  will 
be  significant  from  a  long-time  point  of  view  rather  than  for  the 
immediate  future.  Prune  growers  to  whom  the  returns  of  recent 
years  have  not  been  satisfactory^  and  who  find  it  difficult  to  effect 
these  improvements  should  consider  whether  there  are  other  farming 
alternatives  to  which  they  can  turn  with  profit. 
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